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WEEK. 


has spontaneously made an offer 
We cannot call it a geod one, but 
s it undoubtedly offers several hopeful opportunities | 
for negotiation we learn with all the more regret that 
France seems to be in the mood to turn it down without 
ven discussing it. It is inconceivable that such a policy 
ff negation could come from men who were primarily 
bent upon obtaining what all the rest of us most desire— 
peace. Germany, very much in accordance with the | 
Bergmann scheme, offers £1,500,000,000, to be paid as 
follows :—£1,000,000,000 by another £250,000,000 
by 1929, and the final £250,000,000 by 19381. 
national loan would be raised for the purpose. 
of payments in kind would continue as before. 


NEWS OF THE 
<< 

T last Germany 

LX of reparations. 


1927 


Delivery 
In return 


Germany asks that, as soon as the plan is accepted, the | 


French should evacuate the occupied area. As regards 
security, Germany proposes a general non-aggression pact. 
The fatal objections from the French point of view are 
that Germany does not offer enough money ; 
lemands evacuation before any money is paid ; 
she does not give definite pledges of payment. 

In spite of these drawbacks we cannot read the text of 
the German offer without feeling that it means that 
Germant knows she has got to pay and wants to pay. 
The document is, indeed, almost pathetic. It has the note 
rather of helplessness than of skill. Evidence of good 
faith seems to be contained in the proposal that if Ger- 
many has under-estimated her resources she will consent 
As for pledges 


to the judgment of an impartial tribunal. 
“es 
all 


of payment, she offers with extraordinary vagueness 
the economic resources” of Germany. This is 
cent, but it is not business. 
got!” she seems to say, with a gesture of despair, but 
the French would have been much more impressed by 


definite securities. Whatever may be thought of the 
German proposal, however, France will make the greatest 
mistake in the world if she does not use it for peace. 


Taal. b ° o 
Week by week the physical decline of the German pram 


An inter- | 


that she | 
and that | 


magnifi- | 
cm . | 
“ Take everything we have 


the position of being ready to agree to any reasonable 


| terms—France and Turkey are now almost at one another’s 
throats, and the French Note is said to be indignant and 


| 
| very curt, 
| ‘ seierastnnaiallt 
| On Tuesday, in the House of Commons, the Naval 
Estimates were discussed in Committee, and the debate 
turned on the proposal to fortify Singapore Harbour at a 
cost of £10,000,000. The Labour Party, and the Liberal 
Members to an only lesser degree, regarded the fortifica- 
tion of Singapore as unnecessary and provocative. 
The Secretary of the Admiralty, Mr. Eyres-Monsell, 
| pointed out that there was no intention of fighting 
body. The strategic points of the world had all been 
changed as the result of the War. In order to keep our 
trade routes open British ships had to be in the Far East, 
and there was not at present a single British dock there 
'eapable of receiving a capital ship. We might have 
enlarged the docks at Hong-Kong had not that course 
been precluded by the W ashington Conference. History 
had proved the folly of sending a Fleet to operate very 
far from a base. It was therefore a matter of ordinary 
prudence to provide a base. 


any- 


Mr. Asquith viewed the proposal with “ grave appre- 
hension on both strategic and financial grounds.” We do 
not profess to be able to say offhand whether this new 
plan of making a strategic centre of the Far East, for 
that is what it amounts to, is right or wrong, but we assume 
that the Government has considered the matter most 
carefully in all its lights before coming to a decision. Of 
course, we greatly regret the expenditure of money, 
and also the suspicion we may arouse that we are going 
to depend, after all, for the management of the world 
on guns primarily and on reason ‘secondarily. We do 
not believe, of course, that the Government has any 
such intention, but there is, nevertheless, a danger that 
when a suspicion is aroused the atmosphere will be made 
proportionately more difficult for the spread of the ideas 
ag cluster round the League of Nations. We take it 
for granted that the British Government has satisfied 
iteelf in advance that America will not take offence, 


‘ 
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but on the contrary offers moral sanction of the scheme. 
We are attracted by Mr. Asquith’s proposal that the whole 
problem should be referred to the Imperial Conference. 





The United States Supreme Court has come to a 
decision about vessels carrying liquor into American 
ports which threatens to have curious results. The 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act are now 
interpreted as excluding all ships, foreign or American, 
from bringing intoxicating liquors, even under seal, 
within three miles of the shore. The court also decided 
that American ships may lawfully sell intoxicants to 
passengers outside the three-mile limit. The decisions 
will probably not go down as a mandate to the lower 
courts for thirty days, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
has issued a statement that no attempt will be made to 
force foreign lines into immediate compliance, and that 
all steps will be taken to avoid unnecessary annoyance. 
In the meantime, new regulations are being drafted 
and heated discussions are taking place on both sides 
of the water. Although the decision about American 
ships should help the sale of the Shipping Board’s fleet, 
Mr. Lasker has announced that for the present, at any 
rate, American vessels must remain “ dry.” 


So many important questions in connexion with the 
court’s decisions were left unanswered that diplomatic 
negotiation seems inevitable. Nothing was said, for 
instance, about the legal conflicts involved in the case of 
vessels belonging to nations like Great Britain, whose 
laws prescribe the carrying of intoxicants for medical 
purposes, or whose laws, like those of Italy, require 
the provision of light wines for the crews. Many possible 
courses for dealing with the situation are being discussed 
by shipping managers. The suggestions of using Canadian 
ports, of carrying only sullicient liquor for western 
voyages, and of setting up liquor depot ships outside 
the three-mile limit present practical difliculties which 
in effect dispose of them. It has been ingeniously 
proposed, however, that the United States Government 
should agree that the owners of vessels carrying liquor 
into United States ports should be fined, but that no 
other penalties should be imposed. In that case vessels 
could still carry liquor in bond within the three-mile 
limit. It is understood that Treasury officials regard 
the enforcement of the Act as practically impossible, 
owing to the sheer physical difliculty involved in searching 
the ships. The President has been very anxious to 
disperse the fleet of rum-runners (mostly British ships) 
anchored at the three-mile limit, and has gone so far 
as to ask the opinion of the Attorney-General on_ his 
right to use the Navy for that purpose. A part of the 
court’s decision, however, deelared that the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States was confined to three 
miles offshore. 


Since the Armistice £135,000,000 has been spent on 
Mesopotamia. The average citizen, who has probably 
not the faintest idea what we have been doing there, is 
just as ignorant of what it has cost him. Otherwise he 
would probably have complained more loudly. It is, 
however, highly satisfactory that Sir Perey Cox, the 
retiring High Commissioner, stated in a speech on Friday, 
April 27th, at Baghdad, that he docs not expect the 
occupation to last for more than four years. He would 
hardly have said this if he had not reason to believe that 
the Government regards our liabilities in Mesopotamia 
as strictly limited. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Manchester on Saturday 
might almost have been a parody of his own oratorical 





<<< 


style. A cynical Unionist would, we imagine, } 
drawn up just such a peroration as this if he had 7 te 
to revive the echoes of the “ People’s Budget ” a " 
the promises that seemed fresh and hopeful i. “ my 
Mr. Lloyd George made six main points, which he — 
were the aims of Liberalism. Liberalism meet 
“fair play for the under dog,” the destruction of ma 
spirit of war and greater co-partnership between Ca tal 
and Labour. ‘A great Empire like ours,” he “ae 
“ought to be too proud to have slums.” He cana 
further that land reform was needed, that Protectio 
must be done away with, and that Socialism and Fascisn 
are grave dangers to the community. It did not need 
Mr. Lloyd George to tell us this. Everybody who sees 
an inch in front of his nose is aware that war is a ruinoys 
undertaking, that we ought not to have slums, and that 
Socialism and Fascism are disturbing influences, “ What 
has Liberalism got to propose for our troubles?” he 
asked finally. That was the very question which ys 
hoped his speech would answer, but which it did mt 
It is an illustration of how far Mr. Lloyd George jy: 
destroyed his own market that this statement of , 
Liberal programme has produced hardly a flutter, 


The Select Committee to inquire into the propose) 
Betting Tax has been appointed. It consists of nineteg 
members, of whom eleven are Unionists, four Labour, 
two Independent Liberals, and two National Liberals, 
Mr. Cautley, K.C., the Unionist Member for East Grip. 
stead, is spoken of as the probable chairman. It is very 
much to be hoped that the Committee will keep in mind 
the main issue, namely, whether it is true that about 
£20,000,000 could be raised by this tax, and if so, whethe: 
the gain will exceed the expense involved in collectio: 
For this appears to us to be the whole point. The moral 
question does not really arise. There are those who bet 
and those who, either through prudence or conscientiou 
scruples, do not bet. It is absurd to suppose that th 
latter class will abandon all their principles because tly 
Government admits that some people do bet. The 
very fact of such a tax being contemplated shows that 
people in official positions have known for some time that 
the interest taken by the public in the Derby is not of an 
exclusively equine nature. People bet or not according 
as they think they will win or lose, not according to 
whether the Government approves or not. 


The new Income Tax Assessments under Schedule A, 
and for Inhabited House Duty all over the country 
(except in the London County Council area), are causing 
surprise and distress. It is thirteen years since there was 
a revaluation, and so it happens that a very large numbet 
of people are affected. Schedule A relates chiefly t 
owners of houses, and many who have bought thei 
houses in recent years never allowed the thought of an 
increased tax to enter their minds. The Income Tas 
assessments used roughly to follow the assessments mad 
for the rates, but the Inland Revenue officials have now 
devised methods of their own. The chief complaint 's 
that the taxpayer has no right to inspect the details on 
which the assessment is made. As Sir Trustram Eve has 
pointed out, all the taxpayer knows is that the assessmectt 
is based on an estimated “ annual value,”’ though this 
annual value does not always bear any relation to the 
rent paid by tenants occupying neighbouring and similat 
houses. The taxpayer can, of course, appeal—he has 
three weeks in which to do so—but it is not easy for him 
if he is quite in the dark about the principle on which 
he has been assessed. The increase of tax seems to vary 
between 40 and 100%. It looks as though in many case 
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+ inepease must be based upon the present inflation of 
he u . 


calues 


\{r. De Valera has produced a masterpiece of casuistry 
of which any mediaeval lawyer might be proud. | His 
soelamation of suggested terms, which was published 
Ps Saturday, is a crowning triumph of unintelligibility. 
he terms are worded in such a way that anyone could 
ecept them without loss of honour; and yet it would 
» small reproach to the intellect of him who made 
yon on such terms if he found afterwards that he had 
umendered unconditionally. Unless the Free State 
Government can count among its members several 
»hilologists and logicians, the prospects of the proclama- 
tion being even seriously discussed are small. The 
veneral meaning seems to be that Mr. De Valera knows 
that the Republicans are beaten. But he still refuses 
+, acknowledge what he knows. He harps on 
spout full sovereignty and so forth—in fact tries to go 
back to the position from which he was driven long ago. 
the man who in one breath says that he wants to give 
in and dictates terms of victory is either mad or incom- 
yetent to the verge of madness, and the wonder is that 
avone should be found still to follow him—if anybody 


(oes. 


The Merchant Shipping Advisory Committee, which 
was appointed by the Board of Trade, has issued a report 

ithe rules as to life-saving appliances in passenger ships. 
fhe rules as they stand were drawn up after the loss of 
the ‘Titanic,’ and the principle of them is that there 
should be boats or rafts for all. At the time when these 
rules were made “ boats for all”? was a very popular, and 
seemed a very reasonable, cry. But much has happened 
ince. For one thing the officers of the Merchant Service 
ave had experience of what is meant by the provision 
{a great number of boats and life-rafts. There is danger 
i the very quantity of these things. Not all can be 
rought effectively under control, and a boat or a heavy 
‘aft being flung about in a heavy sea, or on a reeling deck, 
isa very deadly missile. Another point is that wireless 
telegraphy has been enormously developed, and it is 
almost certain that before a great ship founders S.O.S. 
messages will have been freely sent out. In narrow seas 
help will arrive quickly, and even on the great ocean 
routes it will come, save in exceptional cases, much 
sooner than it used to do. 


The main object, therefore, as the Committee in effect 
points out, is in the altered circumstances to avoid 
cumbering the decks with an enormous number of boats 
nd to have, in addition to a moderate number of life- 
boats, light rafts which could be easily detached, and 
which, though not perfect in themselves, could be counted 
on to support persons sufficiently till help came. An 
important thing is to provide some means of support as 
luickly as possible, for even the largest vessels cannot be 
lepended upon to stay afloat for more than a quarter of 
atl hour, 


There is no parallel to what happened at the 
Wembley Stadium when the Cup Final Tie was played 

Saturday. The least exciting part of the enter- 
tinment was that the Bolton Wanderers beat West 
Ham by two goals to nil. The real excitement was 
the breaking loose of the crowd. It had been expected 
that there would be a much larger number of spectators 
than ever before and arrangements had been made in 
this expectation, but the crowds exceeded the estimates 
*y many thousands. It has been said that the people 
side the Stadium, and those outside who tried to get 





in but failed, numbered altogether over a quarter of a 
million. How far the various authorities—for the 
Football Association was, of course, in it as well as the 
Wembley management—were responsible for the con- 
fusion is quite beyond us to decide. We suspect that 
most of the newspapers have made a good deal too much 
out of what was a windfall to them in the way of a stunt. 
However that may be, thousands of persons, who could 
not find their way into the Stadium quickly enough or 
who had no right to get in at all, stormed the outside 
barriers and advanced over all obstacles like a plague of 
locusts over a field of maize. 

The invaders were far too many for the space inside 
the Stadium and overflowed on to the ground. Long 
after the game was due to begin it was almost impossible 
to see the grass for the people. It looked for some time 
as though the game would have to be abandoned, but the 
police, headed by a particularly skilful officer on a white 
horse, stuck to their point that the game should take 
place if they could manage it, and gradually the people 
were forced back far enough for the game to be played. 
Even then the crowd kept oozing at points on to the 
touch lines and almost into the goals. The estimated 
capacity of the Stadium is for 127,000 persons, and 
probably at least 150,000 actually got inside. Of 
course a good deal of damage was done by the stampede 
and there were many casualties, a certain number of 
which had to be sent for treatment at the hospitals. 
A crowd of such a size is a very dangerous thing indeed ; 
it has an involuntary momentum of its own which is 
utterly beyond control. Everybody thinks that every- 
body else is pushing and this mysterious pressure is all 
the more dangerous because nobody knows where it is 
coming from. 


Although much blame has been distributed as a result 
of this affair, we are ourselves inclined to find in it all 
something rather gratifying and encouraging. To begin 
with, enormous numbers evidently found it possible 
within a short space of time to get to Wembley, which 
is alleged to be an inaccessible spot. It is, of course, 
nothing of the sort, and we accept the omen for the forth- 
coming Exhibition. Another encouraging fact was the 
extraordinary good temper of the crowd. It is certain 
that the King never had a greater shout of welcome in 
his life than hailed him when he appeared to look upon a 
scene of astonishing confusion—many of the people 
hurt and exhausted, others deprived of seats for which 
they had paid, and nobody sure that the game which 
all had come to see would take place. We venture to 
say that in almost every other country such a state of 
affairs would have ended in a bloody riot. 


In any other country the angry or deluded people 
would have wanted to “ get back ”’ on Authority. They 
would have attacked the police as the symbols of 
Authority, and when a policeman or two had been mauled 
the police as a body would have drawn their pistols or 
have used bayonets. It is easy to imagine what might 
have followed in that cramped space when shooting or 
stabbing caused the inevitable panic. From all such 
events we were saved by the cool-headedness and good 


temper of the crowd. ‘Truly the path of the revolutionary 


| is not altogether easy in this country, for he would not 





be able to make much of such typical British people as 
gathered together at Wembley last Saturday. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101; 
Thursday week, 101}; a year ago, 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROBLEM OF KENYA. 

VHERE is no more perplexing problem for the 

politician than a Colony with a mixed population. 
It often happens that the white rulers would be turned 
into a hopeless electoral minority if the natives, or Asiatic 
or other alien immigrants, were given full electoral 
rights ; and yet in these days, when it is no longer the 
political fashion to withhold rights on principle, however 
long they may be withheld for practical reasons, it is 
more difficult than ever before to satisfy the “ under- 
dog.”” Native races all over the world have heard of 
democracy and self-determination, and they think, if 
they do not say, that if the full rights of the franchise 
are withheld from them they are being treated unfairly. 
The arguments from experience and the question of 
expediency do not, of course, appeal to them at all. 
They can hardly be expected to admit that they are not 
able to rule as well as white men. And in a British 
Colony they can always find ready to their hand for 
quotation some pious phrase or resolution which has 
been accepted by Parliament or by an Impcrial Con- 
ference. 

Such an issue as this has arisen in its most dangerous 
form in the Colony of Kenya, which we used to know as 
British East Africa. There are now in London two rival 
delegations representing respectively the British settlers 
and the Indian immigrants. It is to be noted that the 
natives of Kenya, who enormously outnumber both the 
juropeans and the Indians, are not represented, except, 
of course, vicariously by the British delegation, which 
makes a strong and very sound point about the trustee- 
ship for the natives which was accepted from the begin- 
ning by the British rulers. We want to draw special 
attention to this Kenya problem because it concerns 
not only Kenya but many other parts of the Empire. 
Whatever is decided about Kenya is bound to have 
repercussions in all other British Colonies wherever the 
same or a similar problem exists. 

We have said that the question is dangerous, and this 
is no exaggeration. It reminds us in a very unpleasant 
manner of the Irish problem when the British Liberal 
Government, not long before the War, was threatening 
to compel Ulster to accept the Home Rule Act and 
subject herself to Southern rule. The loyalists of Ulster 
had sworn that they would resist, if necessary by force 
of arms, and there is no doubt whatever that if they had 
been pressed far enough they would have done so. More- 
over, they would have done so with the regretful approval 
of countless sober persons who felt that terrible though 
rebellion is, “ the sacred right of insurrection ”” had been 
fairly established when the declared object of the Govern- 
ment was to force men out of their birthright of British 
citizenship. In considering the situation in Kenya it 
is much better not to blink disagreeable things, and 
no one who has studied the affairs of that Colony can be 
blind to the fact that the British settlers, if they should 
be compelled by the British Government to subordinate 
themselves to the Indians—for they think that this 
would be the result of the policy which is still attributed 
to the Colonial Officee—would resist under arms. The 
white settlers in Kenya number under 10,000. The 
Indians number about 23,600, and the native Africans 
are probably not far short of 8,000,660. The Indians 
claim complete equality in all respects with the Europeans 
—apparently they say nothing about the natives—and 
they base their claim upon these reasons: that they 

occupied parts of Kenya before the British ever sct foot 





a 
there; that they have conferred benefits upon a 
Colony ; that they rendered eminent service in —— 
and last, but not least, that they are in any ca 2 
of the British Empire. : 

The last reason makes, of course, a special Tefereng 
to the Imperial Conference, which undoubtedly », ‘a 
a resolution that Indians ought to be granted full hg 
ship in all parts of the British Empire. The resohut _ 
was a not unnatural outcome of the grant to India «; 
independent representation at the Conference. But the 
resolution is just one of those implements of polit 
which the wise and experienced man knows how "ie 
soberly and which the inexperienced do not know hoe 
to use except for mischief and confusion. The rescluti 
of the Imperial Conference has, like all other nolitieg 
doctrines, to be considered in its context. It wae ta 
for Dominions like Australia, New Zealand and Canad 
to accept a doctrine which was generous and therefyp 
attractive in itself, because the problem of Indian immigy, 
tion had never been acute with them. The Imperis 
Conference, however, accepted another resolution to the 
effect that every country has “a right to determine t) 
constitution of its own population.” All such resolutions 
have obviously to be read in the light that each throys 
on the others. In practice the contradictory resolution; 
bearing on immigration mean: “ You ean ayoid qj 
embarrassment by refusing to let Indians or any Asiatic; 
come into the country at all.” 

Unhappily, the Indians had come into Kenya in lary 
numbers before anybody foresaw what a difficulty woul; 
arise. In ancient days, though Indians traded on thy 
African coast, they never penctrated inland. They 
were out for commerce, not for conquest or discovery, 
When the Uganda railway was being built, however 
large numbers of Indian coolies were imported, anj 
those who remained are the nucleus of the Indian colony 
in Kenya to-day. They are chiefly Hindus of low casts 
and in demanding the full rights of the conmimon franchis 
they are, to put it mildly, asking much more than they 
would enjoy in their own country. As _ regards Wx 
services, these are said to have been much less conspicuows 
than the benefits which the Indians have undoubted 
conferred upon Kenya by helping to open up the country 
and to develop retail trade. But none of these argu 
ments amounts to very much beside the central issu, 
which is whether it is or is not for the future good ( 
Kenya that the claims of the Indians to the commo 
franchise and full political power should be grant 
If they should be granted how could the same righ! 
conceivably be withheld from the educated Afric 
natives, some of whom it is said show marked intellectual 
promise? As a matter of logic and justice it would 
be possible to make this distinction, though the Indian 
seem to regard it as quite a natural thing to do, But 
if both Indians and natives obtained the common frat 
chise there would almost certainly be an end of Britis! 
rule with all its characteristics of justice, energy, hones‘ 
and peace. The Indians do, indeed, speak of safeguaris 
for the preservation of British authority, but we do not 
know of any that could be lasting or effective under t! 
conditions which they postulate. 


Se mem} 


ere 
ack) 


The deputation of European settlers which is led by 
Lord Delamere asks for a re-aflirmation of all that » 
formerly promised to the settlers, viz., self-Gover 
ment for Europeans, strict control of Asiatic immigration! 


. ” . , ” ‘ lor 
and the reservation of the highlands for European settle. 


Lord Delamere pointed out that the British sett! 
were bound to resist the undue representation I t 


r 


legislature of people inferior in the genius for government 
The result, as he declared, would be injury to the preseil 
ideals of civilization in Kenya and to the native races 
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ak ot te ideals of civilization he was not using 
aoe phrase. For our part, we do not shrink from 
politcal or social implications of the policy for which 
the British settlers in Kenya stand. To put it quite 
alainly, when Europeans inhabit the same country with 
Asiaties or Africans or other coloured people they 
sy ariably find it necessary to live and act on the principle 
that these races are different from themselves though 
- necessarily inferior. A free mingling of the races, 
which is often demanded by doctrinaires who have never 
lived under such conditions themselves, means In practice 
that men and women, boys and girls, of various colours, 
iiferent religions, different habits, would live in the 
same streets and even in the same houses, would be 
brought up together, would be educated together and 
To us such things scem worse than 


di 


would intermarry. 
undesirable. They are unnatural. The different races 
can quite well move on parallel lines which shall be quite 
«parate. That seems to us to be the only reasonable 
solution. There is no question of inferiority; there is 
only a question of difference. It is very remarkable 
that in South Africa, where the problems of Indian 
immigration and of living side by side with natives have 
become intensely difficult, a regular plan of segregation 
of the races is being developed. This is happening under 
the government of General Smuts, and one has only to 
mention his name to convince Englishmen that any 
scheme which has his sanction is, to say the least, not 
liberal. Hindu caste itself is one of the most effective 
measures of segregation ever invented by the wit of 
man; so that when Hindus in Kenya protest against 
any segregation we may be allowed to smile at the ease 
with which they apparently believe that a thing can be 
and not be at the same time. 

In our opinion the Indians in Kenya ought to have a 
just, not to say generous, measure of representation under 
acommunal franchise. To allow them to have a majority 
under the common franchise would be not only to drive 
the British out of the business of administration but to 
put the original owners of the soil, the natives, under 
an Asiatic domination. That is not to be thought of. 
The white rulers of Kenya are responsible for the welfare 
of the natives, and so long as they refuse to hand over 
that solemn responsibility to those who would be in- 
different, if not actually unworthy, exercisers of it they 
shall have our support. No doubt on both sides—among 
both British and Indians—there are rash spirits and mere 
slf-seekers who go much beyond the average demands 
of their friends. ‘These persons must not be allowed to 
wreck the negotiations with the Colonial Office, which 
will be difficult enough as it is. The Colonial Office 
is to some extent hampered by the encouragement 
which was given to the Indian immigrants of Kenya 
when Mr. Montagu’s reforms were being introduced 
in India. A little oil in Kenya eased, for a moment, 
the groaning machinery in India. But we have no doubt 
that the Duke of Devonshire is thoroughly alive to the 
significance of the issue for the whole Empire—a signi- 
licance that is unimpaired even whenit has been stripped of 
the unnecessary provocations of high feeling and hot words. 





The resolution by the Imperial Conference in favour 
of the Indians is beyond question the real snag. It is 
astonishing how often we Englishmen make a halter for 
our necks by sentimentally pursuing a phrase though all the 
time we are reputed not to be sentimental. Of course, we 
hope that the Kenya problem will be settled quickly, but we 
hope that, if that should not be possible, the whole matter 
will be referred back to the Imperial Conference. There is 
Plenty of justification forthis. Theissue concerns the whole 
Empire, and it was the Imperial Conference which produced 
a tangle by its contradictory pronouncements. 





CONSTRUCTIVE CONSERVATISM. 
II.—_THE NEW ERA. 

A ND now what, in berest outline, are the main, 

& the special features of the new era, in which 
Conservatism must play a constructive part or perish ? 
There are two on which attention must be concentrated, 
because in importance, in their reach and power, they 
stand in a class by themselves. 

First, Britain is now, clectorally, a complete democracy. 
A new and tremendous element in the situation, parti- 
cularly because the acquisition of political rights by 
women has flung into the seething pot of our political life 
a fresh and distinctive ingredient, has brought into the 
general pool, and given opportunity for their expression, 
a mental and moral outlook, a temperament and a tradi- 
tion, which are different (though to what extent and even 
in what respects might be matter of controversy) from 
those of the previous exclusively male electorate. How- 
ever that may be, Conservatism, now and for the future, 
is face to face with democracy. Democratic electoral 
rights are, in a word, no longer a plank in political pro- 
grammes, they are the medium in which the statesman- 
ship of the future must work. This feature of the new 
era at last opens the way to the full operation of Con- 
servative principles and, incidentally, makes it un- 
necessary even to mention Liberalism as a school of 
thought: for Liberalism, which had in the past so 
much to say about political freedom, has nothing to 
do in our era, when complete political freedom has 
been attained. 

Secondly, the new era is one not merely of democracy, 
but of an educated democracy. Education is so gradual 
a process that its growth is easily overlooked. Yet, as 
in all continuous processes of growth, there are decisive 
moments when change is apparent. Last weck the 
cherry was in bud, to-day it is “ hung with snow.” 

Such a decisive moment was the War. In a flash, 
the distance which Britain had gone along the road of 
education was revealed. The technical ability, the 
rapidity in acquiring new kinds of knowledge and in 
mastering new duties, the self-reliance, the self-respect, the 
power to accept responsibility, the spontaneous facing of 
sacrifice, the large grasp of the issues at stake, the firmness 
and fineness of temper, the general spaciousness of char- 
acter and outlook displayed by the men and women of 
Britain meant, and could only mean, that the influences of 
education had penetrated deeply and strongly into their 
minds and character. The present writer, who on four 
fronts saw men under the most varying conditions of 
danger and of dullness, has never wavered in his convic- 
tion that it was largely to the extent to which the mass of 
the people had absorbed the benefits of some thirty years 
of strenuous education that we owed our achievements 
in the War. 

And the more the temper and psychology of our people 
are seen and studied the more apparent becomes the fact 
that ours is an educated democracy. A habit of mind, 
alert, sensitive, receptive, has replaced one traditionally 
prone to be sluggish and prejudiced. And if alertness has 
brought with it a wholesome inquisitiveness into the 
validity of traditional points of view, sensitiveness has 
produced a rapid appreciation of principle, and recep- 
tiveness, particularly marked in all the qualities which 
may be grouped under the phrase “ the social conscience,” 
has given a remarkable powcr of appreciating what 
lawyers call “ the merits ” of a question. 

The change is so profound that only by a severe mental 
effort can the new situation it has produced be envisaged, 
Is the Conservative Party making that mental effort, and 
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the even greater one necessary to think out all the re- 
actions which must follow in the political life of the 
people? If it is not, how can it meet the instinctive 
trust of the people with a view of politics fitted for the 
new era ? 

Meantime, upon this educated democracy—alert, 
sensitive, receptive, plastic—another Party in the State 
plays unceasingly, feeding the newly-aroused intellectual 
appetites, the highly-responsive social conscience, with 
wide and glowing general principles—comprehensive, 
challenging, alluring. It is to no purpose to reply that 
Socialism finds its strength in appeals to cupidity, envy and 
hatred. That may be true also: but it is the least part 
of the truth, and to emphasize it—much more, to treat it 
as fundamental—is entirely to misread the true appeal of 
Socialism. For the real strength of Socialism lies in the 
fact that it is making an intellectual appeal at the very 
moment when the craving for mental nourishment is so 
universal. It is presenting a “* view of life ” to the nation 
in a method admirably suited to the mood and atmosphere 
of the new era. The Socialist finds a welcome because 
he comes disguised as an educator and teacher. 

And just because it is presenting a comprehensive 
view of life Socialism has very greatly extended the 
boundaries of politics. It is, of course, easy for Socialism 
to draw into the traditional territory of politics the whole 
structure of national life, for politics in its accepted 
meaning deals with the actions of the State and, in the 
Socialist ideal, the action of the State is co-extensive with 
the life of the nation. This widening of the territory of 
politics is, indeed, a reaction of the new situation, which 
even in the most general survey cannot be passed by 
unnoticed. 

The battles between Whig and Tory, Unionist and 
Liberal, were, like those of an earlier stage of armed 
warfare, fought on a narrow front and by small armies of 
professionals, whose passage through the life of the nation 
affected it hardly more than a charabanc disturbs the 
countryside to-day—some vapour and much noise, a rut 
left in the highway, a film of dust on the hedgerow. 

But Socialism fights on the broadest of fronts, and this 
breadth of front must dominate the strategy and tactics 
of the new era; for envelopment and the crushing defeat 
which successful envelopment achieves form the danger 
against which Conservatism must guard in the great 
battles ahead. 

A view of life, a statement of fundamental principles, 
can only be met by the presentation of a truer view and 
of principles more fundamental. If Conservatives are 
not to fight with one hand tied behind their backs, the 
active principles of Conservatism must be felt anew, 
thought anew, promulgated anew. The whole intellectual 
content of Conservatism, its moral and economic founda- 
tions, its practical applications, must, whatever ‘the 
mental strife’? involved, be made plain to educated 
democracy. Conservatism must expound its “ view of 
life.” 

Clearly this implies an extension of the functions of 
the Conservative politician, a new meaning, so far as he is 
concerned, of the word “ polities.”” Conservatism believes 
in a restricted field for the action of the State and 
most emphatically the view of life, the ideal of advance, 
it must present to the nation cannot be exhaustively 
embodied in Acts of Parliament. In the new era we 
must step outside the old limits and depart from the 
view that polities mean only public affairs and that public 
affairs mean only public business. No doubt this makes 
politics more difficult, for it is easier to explain the 
provisions of a Bill than to present a “ view of life.” 








But the older, narrower view is a caretaker’s only: it 
confuses the function of the politician with that of the 





policeman. Historically, it is the survival into 
of educated democracy of methods which were 
fully practised in the period of the triumphant bourg ist 
But in the new era it will not serve: for it is to mo 7 
the intellectual and moral leadership of the oie ne 
it is to withdraw from the duty of moulding 
public opinion. It may look like ruling : 
abdicating. ° 
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One further word must be added. The prospe 
peach-fed classes do not readily understand the ti rt 
ance which the mass of the people attach to politica 
life. To the former, politics is not a medium of clunt S 
of general culture. That side of life they have an infinits 
number of other means of enjoying—fastidioys living 
beautiful homes, the enjoyment of literature, art. ; ‘d 
the closeness and variety of their points of contact wis, 
human culture and civilization. Because their genenl 
interests are wider, the intellectual area they allot ta 
politics is correspondingly narrower. And for those wy 
are the heirs of “ the governing classes” of the Dast 
politics naturally means, above all, administration, 
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To the mass of the people the opposite is the cag 
Politics is their main point of contact with general ideas 
the paramount expression of the life of the community. 
the chief, if not the only means of satisfying their govt i 
grandes choses. But their attitude towards politics it js 
which makes true the definition of man as “a political 
animal”; for the mass of the people feel the reality, the 
life, the organic, as opposed to the mechanical, quality of 
politics. To them political deliberation is a high function, 
as the gravity and sincerity of a “ popular audience” 
testify. If the British people do not now take their 
pleasures sadly, they certainly take their politics 
seriously. 

Such, then, is the situation. A people at the dawn of) 
new era, equipped with full political power, educated, ay 
still more, highly sensitive to educative influences 
presented by a powerful and devoted Socialist Party wit! 
a view of politics which is really a comprehensive “ vi 
of life,” and yet instinctively trusting to their natun 
Conservative instincts: a Conservative Government, 
obviously charged, so far as the immediate day’s work is 
concerned, with a caretaker’s task : and yet, as obviously, 
from the wider point of view charged with the duty ol 
expounding the Conservative “ view of life” 
lies embedded the true solution of the fundamental 
problem the new era presents. NOEL SKELTON. 
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THE GERMAN OFFER. 
has had the result it 


| ORD CURZON’S speech 
4 deserved. He appealed to Germany to try to 
stave off the disaster with which Europe is threatened 
by making a spontaneous offer to France. He made t 
perfectly clear that this was his considered and solem 
advice to Germany, and Germany has acted on it. [0 
the matter of both reparations and military security 
Germany has evidently digested the whole of the Hous 
of Lords debate as well as Lord Curzon’s speech. This 
is an important result, and whether the act of German) 
yields good results or bad, the situation cannot remain as 
it was. Something has happened, and that something 
contains the important element of change. 

Lord Curzon might have followed either of two courses. 
He might, as we have often hoped the Government would 
do, have proposed a definite solution of the whole problem 
of reparations and security (not to say of international 
indebtedness) which, though it might not have beel 
proved immediately acceptable, would have served as 4 
kind of standard measure for discussion. We have % 
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n of making money in this affair that we 
that a British proposal would in the end 

-e been accepted almost in its original form. The 
ne ‘ve course was that Lord Curzon should bank 
ona able to persuade Germany to make an offer 
ne grin account, and we are bound to say that this 
- vt some advantages over the other. For one 
any is the debtor, and an offer of compound- 
ing with creditors always comes best from the debtor 
as Secondly, in the case of a voluntary German 
offer, Great Britain is relieved of the suspicion, which is 
only too ready to dart out among Frenchmen, that she is 
interfering without warrant, for her own purpose and 
without proper regard for France. 

Now that Germany has made her offer, what can we 
; We are strongly of opinion that a 
test has come for France, and that she will be judged 
py all nations which are thirsting for peace by 
the use she makes of this opportunity. We do not 
mean that the German offer is as good as it might be 
or that it ought to be at once accepted. ‘It is, in effect, 
a repetition of the Bergmann scheme, which was drawn 
up long ago. We can quite believe that Germany may 
have understated her capacity to pay, and that she has 
aso over-rated the willingness of other countries to help 
But however these things may be, the 
It opens up 


jittle expectatio 
feel pretty sure 


course 
thing, Germ: 


himself. 
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expect next 


her with a loan. th 
German plan positively invites negotiation. 
possibilities at various points. 

“Tt is quite likely that the German figure might be 
screwed up to £2,000,000,000, which is the sum that 
Mr. J. M. Keynes and other economists fixed on and 
which the British Government ultimately adopted. It is 
said that some of the authors of the German scheme 
wanted to insert in the proposal definite pledges of pay- 
ment. These pledges might have been the revenues of 
the railways, of the Post Office and so forth. We wish 
that this counsel had been accepted, for the more that 
is done to abate the French suspicion that Germany 
means to dodge payment the better. Moreover, the 
absence of explicit pledges would have an unfavourable 
elect when the German stipulation that the evacuation 
of the Ruhr should follow immediately upon the signing 
of the Agreement came to be considered. Real pledges 
would have deprived the French of the greater part of 
what little moral excuse they have for staying in the 
Ruhr. As it is, we fear that the French, even if they 
consider the German offer seriously, will hold that 
evacuation can take place only step by step as the debt 
is discharged. 

It is to be noted that although Germany names a 
lelinite sum she expresses her willingness to allow an 
international commission to decide what her paying 
capacity is if the Allies consider that she has under- 
estimated it. This seems to us very reasonable. Quite 
reasonable, too, is the proposal that there should be a 
general guarantee of military security as distinguished 
irom pacts between any two Powers or among groups of 
The general guarantee ought, of course, to be 
under the League of Nations. 

We never thought that France would be satisfied with 
such a scheme as this, but we do hope that she will recog- 
nize it to be not only in her own interest but in that of all 

‘civilized world that she should not spurn this chance 

lurther discussion. She is losing heavily at present. 
‘ie is getting less coal than before she invaded the Ruhr, 

d every ton of the reduced amount costs her more. 
As for annexation, or disguised annexation, of a province 

Germany, M. Poincaré has recently repudiated in 
plain language any intention. What, then, can 

? She may never have 


Powers. 


such 
prevent France from dealing 


another opportunity so good as this of ending her self- 














imposed misfortunes. If Germans have been wonderfully 
united, as they evidently have been, by the pressure of 
France so that they are now more, instead of less, able 
than before to carry on their passive resistance in the 
Ruhr, they are also more united than anyone could 
have foreseen in wanting peace. ‘This is a sign of grace 
that should be acted on. France has from the beginning 
regarded the German industrial magnates as her chief 
enemies, and her efforts have been directed to bringing 
these men to their knees. Yet, paradoxically, it was 
Herr Stinnes and his friends who persuaded the 
German Government to hold its hand instead of making 
an offer to France some weeks ago as it was inclined 
to do. 

We earnestly hope that France will not forget now 
that a comparatively small sum paid down is of greater 
value than a considerably larger sum paid many years 
hence. Again, a comparatively small sum _ bearing 
interest from the first moment is of greater value than 
some larger sum on which Germany would not be able 
to pay interest at all. It is an interesting question 
whether the German offer will be answered separately 
by France or jointly by the Allies. A joint answer is, of 
course, required by the spirit and the letter of the Versailles 
Treaty. But we have now reached a stage where France 
seems to regard the affairs of the Ruhr as her own private 
concern. To some extent the British Government has, 
of course, consented to this misinterpretation of the 
Treaty by simply looking on and saying nothing. We 
thoroughly appreciate Mr. Bonar Law’s reasons for this 
policy, and he can probably say with truth that he has 
avoided friction with France. All the same, there are 
still higher aims to be considered, and we maintain that 
our action ought to be governed with strict reference to 
the Treaty which we signed. It is not right, even if it 
is possible, for a self-respecting nation to remain neutral 
on a moral issue. If, therefore, the German attempt at 
reopening negotiations should end in nothing, it will 


| become the duty of the British Government, after all, 


to say precisely what it thinks and, by formulating a 
plan, to provide yet another starting-point for discussion, 
The whole issue is this: that foree must be replaced by 
conciliation and law, and that there is no hope for the 
future of the world till this is done. 


MAY 7TH, 1915. 
[* New York during the weeks preceding the last 
voyage of the ‘ Lusitania’ there was much gossip 
of submarines. It was freely stated and generally believed 
that a special effort was to be made to sink the great 
Cunarder, so as to inspire the world with terror. She was 
at that time the largest passenger boat afloat. The few 
pre-War passenger boats of greater tonnage had been 
commandeered for War service of various kinds. 
On Saturday, May Ist (the day on which the ‘ 
tania’ was to sail), in order that there might be no mistake 
as to German intentions, the German Embassy at 
Washington issued a warning to passengers couched in 
general terms, which was printed in the New York 


Lusi- 


morning papers directly under the notice of the sailing of 
the ‘ Lusitania.’ The first-class passengers, who were not 
due on board till about ten o’clock, had still time after 
reading the warning, unmistakable in form and position, 
For the third-class 


to cancel their passage if they chose. 
matter of fact, I 


passengers it came too late. As a 
believe that no British, and scarcely any American, pas- 
sengers acted on the warning, but we were most of us 
very fully conscious of the risk we were running. <A 
number of people wrote farewell letters to their home 
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folk and posted them in New York to follow on another 


vessel. 

There were some two thousand people aboard altogether, 
counting passengers and crew. Curiously enough, there 
were a large number of children on the passenger list. We 
noticed this with some surprise. I think that the explana- 
tion lay in the fact that a number of the familics of 
Canadians serving in the War were coming over to join 
them just then. 

My father and I made friends with our table neighbours, 
an American doctor coming over on Red Cross service and 
his young sister-in-law who had enrolled as a nurse. We 
used to discuss our chances. “ I can’t help hoping,” said 
the girl, “ that we get some sort of thrill going up the 
Channel.” 

We were due to arrive in Liverpool on Saturday, 
May 8th, and we had all imagined that the attempt would 
be made in the Irish Sea during our last night. We were 
wrong. On the Friday afternoon, at about two o'clock, 
we were off the south-west coast of Ireland (the Old 
Head of Kinsale was visible in the distance) ; my father 
and I had just come out of the dining-room after lunching 
and were strolling into the lift on ““D” deck. “ I think 
we might stay up on deck to-night and see if we get our 
thrill,” he said. I had no time to answer. There was a 
dull, thud-like, not very loud but unmistakable explosion. 
It seemed to come from a little below us and about the 
middle of the vessel on the port side (that was the side 
towards the land). I turned and came out of the lift ; 
somehow the stairs seemed safer. My father walked over 
to look out of a porthole; I did not wait. I had days 
before made up my mind that if anything happened one’s 
instinct would be to make straight for the boat deck (it is 
a horrible feeling to stay under cover even for a few 
moments in a boat that may be sinking), but that one 
must control that and go first to one’s cabin to fetch 
one’s lifebelt and then on to the boat deck. As I ran 
up the stairs the boat was already heeling over. As I 
ran I thought, ““I wonder I'm not more frightened,” 
and then, “I’m beginning to get frightened but I 
mustn't let myself.” 

My cabin was on “ B” deck some way down a passage. 
On my way I met a stewardess; by this time the boat 
had heeled over very much, and as we each ran along 
holding the rail on the lower side of the passage we 
collided and wasted a minute or so making polite apologies 
to each other. 

I collected my lifebelt (the “* Boddy ” belt provided by 
the Cunard Company). Qn my way back I ran into my 
father’s cabin and took out one of his belts, fearing that 
he might be occupied with his papers and forget to fetch 
one for himself. Then I went up on to “ A” deck (the 
boat deck). Here there was, of course, a choice of sides. 
I chose the starboard side, feeling that it would somehow 
be safer to be as far away from the submarine as possible. 
The side further from the submarine was also the higher 
out of the water, as the boat had listed over towards 
the side on which she had been hit and the deck was 
now slanting at a considerable angle. 

As I came out into the sunlight I saw standing together 
the American doctor, Dr. F., and his sister-in-law, Miss C. 
I asked if I might stay beside them until I caught sight of 
my father, which I made sure of doing soon. I put on my 
own lifebelt and held the other in my hand. Just after I 
reached the deck a stream of steerage passengers came 
rushing up from below and fought their way into the boat 
nearest us, which was being lowered. They were white- 
faced and terrified ; I think they were shrieking; there 


5? 


vas no kind of order—the strongest got there first, the 
Here and there a man had his 
arm round a woman’s waist and bore her along with him ; 


weak were pushed aside. 





———— 
but there were no children to be seen, no children oy); 
have lived in that throng. They rushed the boat elas 
was ready for them. A ship’s officer made some feet 
effort to prevent them, but there was no real ieee 

order or discipline. As we watched I turned ve. 
American girl... . “I always thought a Shipwreck 8 
a well-organized affair.” “ So did I,” said she. “ but Mn 
learnt a devil of a lot in the last five minutes,” Po 
seamen began to lower the boat, which was full to 01 a 
flowing, but no one was in command of them. One oa 
lowered his end quickly, the other lowered his end slowly. 
the boat was almost in a perpendicular position whe; “, 
reached the water. Half the people fell out, but the bos 
did not capsize, and I think most of them scrambled back 
afterwards. I don’t know. We turned away and dil 
not look. It was not safe to look at horrible thine 
just then. Curious that it never for a moment stret 
any of us as possible to attempt to get into the "we 
ourselves. Even at that moment death would hy 

seemed better than to make part of that terror-infect) 
crowd. I remember regretfully thinking 
the sort. 


ke 


ma 


something , 
That was the last boat I saw lowered. It becay 
impossible to lower any more from our side owing { th 
list on the ship. No one else except that white-faced sty 
seemed to lose control. A number of people were m 
about the deck, gently and vaguely. They reminded 
of a swarm of bees who do not know where the queen | 
gone. Presently Dr. F. decided to go down and fe 
lifebelts for himself and his sister-in-law. Whilst he w, 
away the vessel righted herself perceptibly and word y 
passed round that the bulkheads had been closed and t) 
danger was over. We laughed and shook hands, and | 
said, “* Well, you’ve had your thrill all right.” “In 


want another,” she answered. Soon afterwards t 
doctor returned bearing two lifebelts. He said he ha 
had to wade through deep water down below 


get them. 
Whilst we were standing I unhooked my s'‘irt, so tho! 
it should come straight off and not impede me in th 
water. The list on the ship soon got worse again, an 
indeed, became very bad. Presently, Dr. F. said | 
thought we had better jump into the sea. (We h 
thought of doing so before, but word had been pass 
round from the captain that it was better to stay whe 
we were.) Dr. F. and Miss C.* moved towards the ei 
of the deck where the boat had been and there was | 
railing. I followed them, fecling frightened at the il 
of jumping so far (it was, I believe, some sixty feet 1 
mally from “* A” deck to the sea), and telling myself h 
ridiculous I was to have a physical fear of the jump wi 
we stood in such grave danger as we did. I think other 
must have had the same fear, for a little crowd sto 
hesitating on the brink and kept me back. And thi 
suddenly I saw that the water had come over on to th 
deck. 
the sea ; we were already under the sea. 
green just about up to my knees. 


We were not, as I had thought, sixty feet above 
I saw the water 
I do not remember its 


coming up further; that must all have happened ins 
. ° 4 } ¥ 
second. The ship sank and one was sucked right dow 


with her. 


The next thing I can remember was being deep cow! 


It was very dark; nearly black. 

fought to come up. I was terrified of being caught | 
some part of the ship and kept down. That was ™ 
worst moment of terror, the only moment of acute tert 
that I knew. My wrist did catch on some rope. Ie 
scarcely aware of it at the time, but I have the mark ¢ 
me to this day. At first I swallowed a lot of water; the 


under the water. 
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I remembered that I had read that one should not swat 





® They were both saved. 
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shut my mouth. Something bothered me in 
‘cht hand and prevented me striking out with a: 3 
s owed that it was the lifebelt I had been holding for 
or I let it go. As I reached the surface I 
ve : little pit of board, quite thin, a few inches wide 
se I thought this was 


aps two or three feet long. 
I was wrong. My most excellent 


water, 50 I 


nyt 


my 
gras} 
and perh 
keeping me 
Jifebelt was doing that. : ul 
Everything that happened after one had been - - 
merged was a little misty and vague; onc was slightly 
stupefied from then on. When I came to the surface ] 
formed part of a large, round, floating island 
composed of people and débris of all sorts, lying so ne 
together that at first there was not very much water 
noticeable in between. People, boats, hencoops, chairs, 
rafts, boards, and goodness knows what besides, all 
floating cheek by jowl. A man with a white face and a 
eller moustache came and held on to the other end of 
my board. I did not quite like it, for I felt it was not large 
enouth for two, but I did not feel justified in objecting. 
Every now and again he would try and move round 
towards my end of the board. This frightened me; I 
seareely knew why at the time (I was probably quite 
right to be frightened ; it is likely enough that he wanted 
to hold on to me). I summoned up my strength—to 
speak was an effort—and told him to go back to his own 
en so that we might keep the board properly balanced. 
Ile said nothing and just meekly went back. After a 
while I noticed that he had disappeared. I don’t know 
IIc may have gone off to a 
don’t know 
Somchow I 


afloat. 


found that I 


what had happened to him. 


hencoop which was floating near by. I 


he 
whether he had a lifebelt on or not. 
think not. 

Many people were praying aloud in a curious, unemo- 
ional monotone ; others were shouting for help in much 
chant :—‘“*‘ Bo—at .... 
o—at ... . bo—at. I shouted for a minute or 
wo, but it was obvious that there was no chance of any 
One or two boats 


{ 
the same slow, impersonal 
] 


boat responding, so I soon desisted. 
were visible, but they were a long way away from where 
I was and clearly had all they could do to pick up the 
So far as I could see they did 
not appear to be moving much. By and by my legs 
got bitterly cold, and I decided to try and swim to a boat 
so as to get them out of the cold water, but it was a big 
effort swimming (I can normally swim a few hundred 
yards, but Iam not an expert swimmer). I only swam 
a few strokes and almost immediately gave up the 
attempt, because I did not sce how I could get along 
without letting go of my piece of board, which nothing 
would have induced me 


people close beside them. 


to abandon. 

There was no acute feeling of fear whilst one was 
floating in the water. I can remember feeling thankful 
that I had not been drowned underneath but had reached 
the surface safely, and thinking that even if the worst 
happened there could be nothing unbearable to go 
through now that my head was above the water. One’s 
lifebelt held one up in a comfortable sitting position with 
one’s head lying rather back, as if one were in a hammock. 
One was a little dazed and rather stupid and vague. I 
doubt whether any of the people in the water were 
acutely frightened or in any 
agony of mind. When Death is as close as he was then 
the sharp agony of fear is not there; the thing is too 
One had the sense 
taking care of one—I don’t mean in the 


consciously unbearable 


* seens it 1 . ° 
overwhelming and stunning for that. 


ol something 





a of protecting one from death: rather of death 

} being a benignant power. At moments I wondered 
Whether . 1 . . " 
hether the whole thing was perhaps a nightmare from 


whic} - aie e . : 
hich I should wake, and once—half laughing, I think—I 


and calm sea, whether I had reached heaven without 
knowing it—and devoutly hoped I hadn’t. 

One was acutely uncomfortable, no more than that. A 
discomfort due mainly to the intense cold, but further—in 
my case, at least—to the fact that, being a very bad sailor, 
when presently a little swell got up I was sea-sick. I 
remember as I sat in the water I thought out an improve- 
ment which I considered should be adopted in the case 
of all lifebelts. There should be, I thought, a little 
bottle of chloroform strapped into each belt, so that one 
could inhale it and lose consciousness when one wished to. 
I must have been exceedingly uncomfortable before I 
thought of that. 

The swell of the sea had the effect of causing the close- 
packed island of wreckage and people to drift apart. 
Presently I was a hundred yards or more away from any- 
one else. I looked up at the sun, which was high in the 
sky, and wished that I might lose consciousness. I don’t 
know how long after that it was that I did lose it, but that 
is the last thing I remember in the water. 

The next thing I remember is lying naked between 
blankets on a deck in the dark. (I was, I discovered later, 
on a tiny patrol steamer named ‘ The Bluebell.’) Every 
now and again a sailor came and looked at me and said, 
* That’s better.” I had a vague idea that something had 
happened, but I thought that I was still on the deck of the 
* Lusitania,’ and I was vaguely annoyed that my own 
stewardess should not be attending to me instead of some 
unknown sailor. Gradually memory came back. The 
sailor offered me a cup of lukewarm tea, which I drank 
(we were on a teetotal vessel). There did not seem much 
wrong with me except that my whole body was shaking 
violently and my teeth were chattering like castancts, 
as I had never supposed teeth could chatter, and that I 
had a violent pain in the small of my back which I suppose 
was rheumatism. The sailor said he thought I had better 
go below, as it would be warmer. ‘“* We left you up here 
to begin with,” he explained, “‘ as we thought you were 
dead and it did not seem worth while cumbering up the 
cabin with you.” There was some discussion as to how to 
get me down the cabin stairs. “It took three men to lift 
you on board,” someone explained. I said that I 
thought I could walk; so, supported on cither arm and 
with a third man holding back my dripping hair, I 
managed to get down. I was put into the captain’s 
bunk, from whence someone rather further recovered was 
ejected to make room for me. The warmth below was 
delicious ; it seemed to make one almost delirious. I 
should say that almost all of us down there (I don’t know 
how many rescued were on board; I can remember 
noticing about five or six, but probably there were thirty 
or forty) were a little drunk with the heat and the light 
and the joy of knowing ourselves to be alive. We were 
talking at the tops of our voices and laughing a great 
deal. At one time I was talking and laughing with some 
woman when a sailor came in and asked if we had lost 
anyone in the wreck. I remember the sudden 
sobering with which we answered. I did not then know 
what had happened to my father: she 
that her husband was drowned. He was, 
told me (there are no veils just after a shipwreck), all she 
had in the world. It seemed that his loss probably meant 
the breaking up of her whole life, yet at that moment 
was full of cheerfulness and laughter. 


can 


was almost sure 


she had already 


I can remember two exceptions to the general merri- 
ment. The captain of the ‘ Lusitania’ was 
those rescued on our little boat, but I never heard him 


- 
Vv) 





won rec | s . 
, ed, looking round on the sun and pale blue sky 


speak. The other exception was a woman, who sat 
silent in the outer cabin. Presently she began to speak. 
Quietly, gently, in a low rather monotonous voice, she 
described how she had lost her child. She had, so far as 
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I can now recollect, been made to place him on a raft, i. 
which, owing to some mismanagement, had capsized. THE 
She considered that his death had been unnecessary ; that} FN * YALING " 
it had been due to the lack of organization and discipline GLISH-SP KAKIN G W ORL), 

——— 


on board, and gently, dispassionately, she said so to the 
captain of the ‘ Lusitania.’ She further stated her 
intention of saying so publicly later. It seemed to me, 
fresh from that incompetent muddle on the ‘ Lusitania’s ’ 
deck, that she entirely proved her case. A sailor who 
came in to attend to me suggested that she was hysterical. 
She appeared to be the one person on board who 
was not. 

It must have been about half-past nine at night when 
I came to myself on board ‘ The Bluebell.’ As to the 
interval, I heard afterwards that I had been picked up at 
dusk by a rowing-boat; that in the gathering darkness 
they had very nearly missed me, but that by some curious 
chance a wicker chair had floated up under me (it must 
have happened after I lost consciousness) ; that this had 
both helped to raise me further out of the water than I 
should otherwise have floated (and so likely enough saved 
my life by lessening the strain on me) and had made a 
slightly larger mark which had been noticed in the water, 
and they had rowed to it. The little boat had trans- 
ferred me to ‘ The Bluebell.’ I was handed up to it along 
with a lot of dead bodies, but the midshipman who 
handed me on board said, ‘*‘ I rather think there’s some 
life in this woman; you'd better try and see.” So they 
did. They told me that when I recovered I went straight 
off to sleep without regaining consciousness and slept for 
two hours before I came to myself on the deck of * The 
Bluebell’ in the dark. 

We got into Queenstown Harbour about eleven. A 
man (the steward who had waited at our table on the 
* Lusitania ’) came on board and told me that my father 
had been rescued and was already on shore. When we 
came alongside the captain of ‘ The Bluebell’ came in 
and asked if I could go ashore, as he wanted to move on 


again. I said certainly; but not wrapped in one tiny 
blanket. Modesty, which had been completely absent 


for some hours, was beginning faintly to return. I said 
I could do it if only I had a couple of safety pins to fasten 
the thing together ; but it was a man’s ship, and the idea 
of safety pins just produced hoots of laughter. Finally, 
someone went ashore and borrowed a “British Warm” 
from one of the soldiers on the quay. Clad in this, with 
the blanket tucked round my waist underneath it, and 
wearing the captain’s carpet slippers, I started for the 
shore. The gangway was a difficult obstacle. It was 
s0 placed that it meant stepping up eighteen inches or 
possibly a couple of feet. I must have been pretty weak, 
for I had to get down on to my hands and knees and 
crawl on to it. At the other end of the gangway my 
father was waiting. Ruonppa. 


THE PAGE MEMORIAL FUND. 
FJXIUE following is the list of donations received by 
the English-Speaking Union and the Spectator for 
the P@ge Memorial Fund :— 
FOURTEENTH LIST OF DONATIONS. 


£ es. d. £ se d, 
Colonel J. M. Hunt .. 2 2 O Mr. Ben Greet .. ma 2s 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick The Rev. R. E. Carter 013 0 
C. Horner s £2 6 86 Anglo-American So- 
Mr. R. A. Pilkington... 5 5 O ciety (Sheffield 
Mrs. C. Helen Maitland 1 1 0O Branch) ii a ae es 
Mr. C. G. Montefiore . 11 0 Miss F. M. Schofield .. 010 6 
Mr. H. L. Storey .. 2 2 © | Mrs. Gertrude Roberts 1 0 0 
Mrs. J. F. Peters ($5.00) 1 1 0 —----— 
Mr. Everard Corbet 2 2 @ £34 0 6 
Mr. F. J. Stopford 20 0 Previously acknow- 
Mrs. Theodore C. Jane- ledged osh600 6 1 
way .. oe us 2 oe — 
Mr. Hewitson Hall .. 1 1 O Total to date - £2,644 6 7 





By Evetyn Wrencu. 

ORD ROBERT CECI sailed from New Yo 
Saturday on the conclusion of his tour jn 
interests of the League of Nations, and will be en 
England by the time this week’s issue of the Speect ~ 
is in its reader’s hands. Wherever he has oe 
has been received with the utmost cordiality. - 
recent English visitors have made a more fay “ 
impression, though how far Lord Robert has advanced th 
cause of the League in the United States is a matter, 
which anyone acquainted with the Cross-currents , 
American political controversy would hesitate to expres 
an emphatic opinion. The New York Times believes 
that he has made many fresh friends for the League 
and the New York World thinks that “ his speeches have 
reawakened discussion in world politics.” Mr, F. W 
Wile, the Washington correspondent of the Sunday Tines, 
on the other hand, implies that Lord Robert is frank), 
disappointed and found that American criticism Was 
mainly destructive. The League of Nations Union js ty 
give Lord Robert its official welcome on May 15th, whey 
we shall no doubt learn his own conclusions. 


Tk las 


Oural ble 
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Whatever the cause, whether it is in part due to Lord 
Robert’s visit or to other reasons, the New York Literary 
Digest states that it “ gathers from Republican, Dep. 
cratic and independent editorial utterances throughout 
the country ” that the League of Nations—a modified 
world organization which the United States can ente 
on its own terms—will be the political issue of the 192 
Presidential Election. 


Mr. E. S. Martin, whose editorial page in Life is always 
so well worth reading, deals in the last issue to hand with 
America’s attitude towards the League. He refers to 
the recent utterances of Senator Pepper, who told a 
Philadelphia audience that “‘ some day there would be a 
association of all nations of the world with a commoy 
basis of organization in so far as all face the same problems, 
but with divisions corresponding to the Eastern and 
Western hemispheres.’”?’ Mr. Martin’s comment on thi 
suggestion was as follows: ‘‘ The idea of divisions in it 
(the League), one for the Eastern and one for the Westem 
hemisphere, may become practical when it is worked out.’ 


When the League of Nations controversy raged in i's 
full fury after President Wilson’s return from Europe in 
1919, one of the reasons most commonly given for the 
unpopularity of the Covenant in the United States, 
and especially in Irish and German circles, was the fact 
that the British Empire would have six votes to Americas 
one. At the time the American newspaper cartoonists 
made great play with this suggestion and portrayed poot 
Uncle Sam being outvoted by John Bull, Jack Canuck and 
the other members of the Imperial family. Times have 
changed, however, and last week in New York President 
Harding dealt with this very point. Referring to the 
fact that the United States would have only one vot 
as against the British Empire’s six in the Assembly whici 
elects judges of the World Court, American associatiol 
with which the President advocated on February 244 
last, he said that ‘‘ the natural kinship of the English: 
speaking peoples” might be trusted to prevent aly 
untoward events resulting from the apparent disparity 





in voting strength. It was a very significant remark 
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Australia deals with the fomenters of rebellion 
pithin the borders of the British Commonwealth is 
nonstrated by a cableinthe Times from Melbourne. The 
Jrish Republican envoys met with a very cold reception 
in Victoria. In New South Wales the Government issued 
a warning thatif any attempt were made, either privately 
or publicly, to raise funds or obtain any kind of support 
for rebellion, proceedings would be taken against them. 
The envoys disregarded the warning and were therefore 
arrested on Monday, when they had begun to hold a 
meeting. The Australian Commonwealth Government has 
rightly drawn the attention of the Imperial authorities 
to the fact that the delegates were provided with British 
passports duly certified, and that no intimation was given 
to the Australian Government of their coming. Mr. 
Bruce has declared that if he had been warned of the 
mission the delegates would have been dealt with before 
they disembarked. If Australia House in London was 
imorant of the departure of the Republican envoys for 
Australia, someone must have blundered. What has the 
Foreign Office or the Colonial Office got to say on the 
subject? Before judgment is passed, it would be well 
to wait for an explanation. 


How 


det 





A correspondent sends me the following :—A most 
effective contribution to the establishment of the ideal 
of the English-Speaking Union in the minds of Englishmen 
of the future has been made by Lord Lee of Farcham, 
President of the Council of Cheltenham College. To per- 
ytuate the memory of the late ex-President Roosevelt, 
and to instil into the minds of the boys of his old school an 
admiration for Roosevelt’s high qualities, and in particular 
lorhisrare devotion to public service, Lord Lec has founded, 
at Cheltenham College, a scholarship, tenable at Oxford 
or Cambridge, to be awarded to the boy recommended 
by the Head-Master on the ground of manly qualities, 
attainments and general record. Every candidate is 
to be required first to qualify for nomination by competing 
successfully in an annual examination on Roosevelt’s 
life, work and ideals, in connexion with which prizes 
have also been founded. 

It is not only in Great Britain that problems of birth | 
control are forcing themselves on public attention. 
Stead’s Review, Professor Meredith Atkinson’s interesting 
fortnightly magazine published in Melbourne, records 
the recent banning by the New Zealand authorities of a 





work entitled Sefe Marriage, by Mrs. Hornibrook (Miss 
Ettie Rout), a well-known New Zealander. The book | 
has been classed as ‘indecent literature’ under the | 
Customs Act of 1918, although, according to this 
authority, “it is merely a treatise that deals with 
marriage in a way similar to that of Dr. Maric Stopes, 
whose works are sold throughout the Dominion.” 


| 


Details of the work of the International Magna Charta 
Day Association are sent to me by the indefatigable 
founder of the Society, Mr. J. W. Hamilton, of 147 Kent 
Street, St. Paul, Minn. The idea of emphasizing the 
importance of a celebration of some sort on Magna Charta 
Day (June 1 5th) is not a new one, and this date was one of 
those selected by the English-Speaking Union in its 
original prospectus for a joint celebration by the British- 
American peoples. But the widespread propaganda 
Which has been conducted in the Press during the past 
three years on behalf of Magna Charta Day is very 
largely t} Hamilton. One is naturally 


ac 





work of Mr. 


| the most clamant and persistent. 


loth to add to the list of days to be celebrated each year 
by the public-minded citizen, but most certainly the 
significance of the entire English-speaking world’s fixing 
on an annual celebration on the day which witnessed 
the birth of their common free institutions in the 
“meadowland of Runnymede” would be difficult to 
exaggerate. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


a 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND: AN EXCHANGE 
OF VIEWS. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Although I do not meet the requirements of your 
correspondent Lieut.-Col. H. W. Kettlewell, I am tempted 
to essay a reply to the question posed in his letter in your 
issue of the 7th ult. concerning ‘‘ what seems to” him 
“an irrational aloofness on the part of America” from par- 
ticipation in European affairs. He desires to be answered 
by an American believer in this aloofness; whereas I, an 
ex-Englishman, am one of the vast and growing minority— 
comprising Churchmen of all faiths, educators of virtually 
every college in the Republic, lawyers, statesmen, financiers, 
business men and men of science, to say nothing of prac- 
tically every organized group of women in the country— 
who are utterly convinced that the policy of isolation is 
selfish, irrational, and destined, if persisted in, to be ruinous. 

Yet I venture to think I can tell Lieut.-Col. Kettlewell 
why so many Americans (if not a majority, at least the 
politicians and journalists who assume to speak for the 
majority, and who cannot at present be proved not to do so) 
are of opinion that American participation in European 
affairs would be disastrous to this country. The reasons, 
which could only be made clear in a rather long essay, are 
roughly as follows :— 


1. Isolation is the traditional American policy. That is, the 
ordinary man erroneously believes it to have been his country’s 
policy. George Washington is believed (also erroneously) to have 
warned his countrymen against ‘foreign entanglements” or 
‘‘entangling alliances.” The blind and superstit’ous regard for 
the semi-mythical creature which in illiterate imaginations is 
surrogate for the historical Washington prevents the public cither 
from understanding what the real man really said and meant, or 
from perceiving that counsel good for the infant nation of 1796 
is absurdly irrelevant to the circumstances of the world-power 
of 1923. 

2. By and large, and eaceptis excipiendis, the politicians of 
America (from State legislatures to the U.S. Senate) are enormously 
less representative of the best mind, education, culture and con- 
science of their country than those of any European or any other 
English-speaking nation. Politics is a paid profession (as you 
have unfortunately begun to make it in England by paying salaries 
to your Members of Parliament). The characteristic marks of a 
politician are that he knows nothing of politics, history, economics, 
ethics or world affairs, and never dreams of forming or acting 
upon an independent judgment of his own, but flops around like 
a weathervane in response to the pressure of the organized 
minorities that make a business of terrorizing him. Witness the 
mass of politicians who voted for that greatest of frauds and 
insanities the Prohibition Amendment, with flasks in their pockets, 
and have ever since been daily breaking the idiotic law they enacicd. 

3. Among such organized minorities those representing the 
Irish, German and other anti-British groups have hitherto been 
The result is that we daily 
hear politicians and see newspaper writers voicing opinions that 
they do not privately hold, but utter for vote-getting and circu- 
lation-raising reasons. 

4. The average American farmer knows no more of Kurope 
than he does of the moon, and is unaware of the influence of con- 
ditions abroad upon the price of his commodities. American 
foreign policy will never be intelligent—not even intelligently 
selfish—until this inert mass of dense ignorance shall have been 
removed. Experience is gradually breaking it down, but the job 
is a slow one. 

5. This country is so large, and its centres of population are so 
remote from each other, as well as from Europe, that it necessarily 
takes a very long time to get unity of opinion and purpose on any 
subject whatever. More especially is this true when a desired 
change requires the breach of a tradition so solidly held as that 
regarding isolation. Imagine yourself trying to persuade the 
British people to give up horse-racing, or cricket, or to disestablish 
the Church; then multiply, in your mind, the dimensions of such 
a task by ten or twenty, and you will have some idea of what 
confronts enlightened Americans when they go about to urge upon 
their tradition-ridden fellow citizens the necessity for a radical 
change in foreign policy. 

I ask especial attention to this last point. 
importance, and is the feature in which 
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most different from that of the smaller and more homogeneous 
peoples of the Old World. Yet foreigners seldom or never 
grasp it :— 

6. (a) Americans hitherto have really not needed to think out 
and apply a large, far-reaching and permanent foreign policy. 
Therefore the amazing vagaries of the Senate on such matters 
have not seemed strange or alarming. (See the remarks on the 
Senate, and on John Hay’s great scheme of treaties, in The 
Education of Henry Adams.) (6) Neither has America ever taken 
the trouble to train a corps of men for service as Ambassadors. 
When we get a first-class Ambassador, say like Page, it is a pure 
gift of the gods. Consequently our people, when they see American 
spokesmen “up against ” the trained diplomatists of other lands, 
have much the same feeling as is aroused by the sight of laymen 
in contest with lawyers, or greenhorns with professional gamblers. 

I must apologize for this intrusion on your space. Let 
me in conclusion assure Lieut.-Col. Kettlewell that he need 
have no doubt as to America’s ultimate action. It took us 
two and a-half years to find out that we owed it to ourselves 
to enter the War. It is taking us even longer to learn that, 
for selfish as well as unselfish reasons, we ought to be in 
the League of Nations. Party feeling increases our difficulty 
in seeing this: the rancorous opponents of Mr. Wilson are 
constantly vending the falsehood that the vote for Mr. 
Harding was a vote against joining the League. But even 
this impudent mis-statement is coming to be seen for what 
it is. Give us two years more, and you will see us where 
we ought to be.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Horace J. Bripces. 

163 W. Washington Street, Chicago, April 18th. 


“THE NEW LEVIATHAN.” 
[Vo the Editor of the Specratron.] 

Sir,—I am glad that you have drawn attention to Signor 
Mussolini’s remarkable article in which ideas, now nebulous 
but assuming shape, are expressed with welcome directness. 
The Fascist leader, as you point out, agrees with Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s recent outburst; but he is able to give reasons, 
which could easily be expanded. He asserts that * Liberalism 
is not... the final formula in the case of Government,” 
which he wisely describes as a “ most difficult and delicate 
art,” and he might have added that it is becoming rapidly 
more difficult, more Celicate and even dangerous. 

The nineteenth century accepted “ Liberalism” as the 
“last word,” fondly believed that it guaranteed liberty, and 
held that any symptom of failure only implied that the 
dose was not sufficient and must be inereased. The twentieth 
century, with rich and varied experience accumulating every 
day before its eyes, is certainly beginning to doubt the validity 
of the “immortal principles.” Formulas such as “ liberty, 
equality and fraternity,” “ will of the people,” “* self-govern- 
ment is better than good government,” “* force is no remedy,” 
to which Mr. Wilson added self-determination,” have 
lost their glamour. We realize that liberty is incompatible 
with equality, and equality is destructive of liberty. It has 
been left to an American to expose the basic fallacy of the 
Declaration of Independence by insisting upon “ the iron law 
of inequality.” We have hopelessly failed to devise any 
means of ascertaining the ‘ will of the people,’ where the 
people have any “ will,” though you, Sir, would claim that, 
for certain purposes, a referendum could be trusted. We 
watch “self-government” leading to anarchy. We _ begin 
to wonder whether, failing force, civilization can be saved. 
We already see that ‘ self-determination ” is, as Mr. Lansing 
said, “ loaded with dynamite.” Ina sentence, we are tending 
to doubt whether democracy can ever give us any desirable 
form of liberty. 

All this is very disturbing, and Mr. J. A. Spender, a con- 
sistent and persuasive apostle of democracy, now recognized 
as inseparable from bureaucracy, is quite unable to meet 
Signor Mussolini's justification of Fascismo and contents 
himself with alarming predictions as to the effects of the 
“defeat of Liberalism.” Yet, as he says, “* Liberty is really 
at the bottom of it all,” and Signor Mussolini would not 
disagree. He would, of course, claim that he assumed power 
by the * will of the people,” although he might never have 
attained it at the polls by what is euphemistically called 
political organization of electorates. He can also claim to 
have saved Italy from rapidly approaching disaster and 
already to have carried out necessary reforms which the 
Constitutional machine could never 4ave accomplished. 


_ <1, 

Mr. Spender defines liberty as “the claim of 4 
munity to a permanent consideration sur} 
of a particular ruler or government.” bp, 
after all must be measured only by the experience Poy 
individual, can be defined as “a claim ” to an Phe 
beyond me, and if one attempts to define 
in terms of democracy, one arrives only at a Majority 9 
votes which need not even represent a majority of the oe 
munity and may have been compiled by nefarious manipuls 
tions of uninstructed opinion. A majority of this kind «, 
built up, is evidently capable of obliterating th Pid 
the individual. 

I agree with you that “men are not so much tiga 
frightened of liberty,” by which I assume that you ea, 
mean licence, because only strong Governments can ever a 
real liberty and only disciplined peoples are fit to enloy . 
A well disciplined is always a happy ship or regiment, “Ther 
is, however, an organic difference between the Proceedings 
of Signor Mussolini and of Lenin, whom you couple 2 
“experimenters.” The one has sanctions quite as genuin, 
as could have been obtained by any other possible Italian 
Premicr. The other is the leader of a conspiracy which 
seized power in Petrograd and Moscow by the precise metly ds 
adopted by the engineers of the French Revolution and 
extended it over the peasant masses by bribing them with 
the offer of the land subsequently declared not to be they 
property. Lenin and his Judaeco-Russian accomplices hg; 
so far continued to maintain their dictatorship solely }; 
conscripted troops with a serviceable mercenary Chines 
contingent. The one, therefore, complied with the cop. 
ditions laid down by Hobbes 300 years ago which the othe 
flagrantly violated. Are you sure that a reversion to {) 
principles expounded in The Leviathan, which, unlike \y 


Spender’s defence of Liberalism, have the merit of clarit 
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is a “retrograde step” ?—I aim, Sir, &e., 
SYDENUAM, 
THE DOUBLE INCOME TAX ON FREE 
STATE INVESTMENTS. 


[To the Editor of the Srrcratror.]} 
Srr,—President Cosgrave, speaking in the Dail, stated that, 
on the supposition that Income Tax in England would be 4 
in the pound and in Ireland 5s., residents in Ireland woul 
have the 4s. deducted at the source in England and would 
pay the Free State Government the extra shilling. Thi 
would be done for ail English investments. He then sig- 
gested that the Free State Government should receive i, 
from that English Income Tax as a free gift from England 
Speaking of the Four per cent. tax-free War Bonds, on whieh 
the full tax at a 5s. Income Tax (his example) would be fr 
£100 stock £5 6s. 8d. tax compounded, the £1 6s. 8d. being 
the Income Tax deducted prior to payment, President Cox 
grave said he intended to negotiate with the English Gover: 
ment to get a share of that £1 6s. 8d. for the benefit of the 
Free State. He is also negotiating for the free gift of & 
in the pound, to which I have already alluded. For residents 
in the Free State the Income Tax on English investment 
is never to exceed 5s., with the usual allowances for wil 
children and half Income Tax for £225 as well. 

Now take the opposite side, of the case of residents 5 
England with investments in Ireland and sce the differen 
of treatment. Some days ago I received an Income Ta 
form with an enclosed printed leaflet which cleariy state 
that income derived from Free State sources is not exemip! 
from English Income Tax though there would be a measit 
of relief, and I was to apply to the local inspector of tax 
for information. 
the assistant inspector of taxes, and was informed that | 
would be treated as Dominion investments. I quoted ™ 
own case to him and on his working out the figures found tle 
Income Tax came to over 8s. in the pound. 

It is serious enough for me, but it is a desperate situate! 
for some of the Irish refugees whose whole source of inco! 
lies in the Free State. It is the final insult to injury off 


by the British Government to their loyal Irish subjects 
I have little hope of seeing it rectified for the English politic 
has lost all sense of honour where loyalty is concerned. Tb 
unhappy Irish loyalist and his family have stood gallant’ 





by the side of the English, have fought for them and work 





I went at once to interview him and s¥ | 
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Their reward is their blackened, burnt out home- 
‘ads, their sons and daughters murdered and ravished, 
ee oat pittance left them to be absorbed by the rapacity 
a British Government, whilst every benefit is awarded 
i seditious and disloyal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
* eaelen S. Howarp SHARPE. 

h am. 


for them. 


THE DEMAND FOR SMALL HOUSES. 
[To the Editor of the SrecraTor.]| 
say 2 word as regards housing on behalf of newly- 


sin,—May I ; 
and older couples whose children are all 


married couples 
out in the world ? 
It is hard luck to have to pay for superfluous rooms or to 


he obliged to take in a lodger to make up the rent. If some 
of the new cottages were built in groups of three, a four or 
five-roomed cottage at each end and one with a living-room, 
bedroom and scullery in the middle, it would save expense 
and help to keep the little house warm. 

I know how much two-roomed cottages are prized by 
newly-married folk. They cost less to furnish than the 
larger ones, the rent is lower, and it takes less work to keep 
them clean and attractive. The rooms should be quite as 
large in two-roomed cottages as in four-roomed. if it is true 
that many young couples are waiting to marry until they can 
gt a cottage, would it not be well to build a number of two- 
roomed cottages cither in pairs or groups, with a view to 
each pair being turned into one four-roomed cottage later on 
when times are better ?—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. R. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Is Mr. Chamberlain to come to grief over his Housing 
Bill because every family is not exactly like each other family ? 
Are all to have several children who require a quiet room to 
study in, a granny who wants a quict retreat where she can 
take a nap, or lovers who want a place for courtship ? No, 
every household has its separate requirements, so why must 
all the houses be planned the same way ? Let some have a 
larger living-room, some a smaller living-room and a separate 
miniature parlour, and according to their wants they can 
decide for themselves which arrangement they prefer and 
take the house that suits them best.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. E. G. 


A PLEA FOR THE LARGE FAMILY. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
ny letters and articles have been written on the 
irth Control that any further correspondence 
seems superfluous. But personal experience must count 
for something and I give my own for what it is worth. My 
husband and I have already eight children, ranging from 
the ages of thirteen years to one year, and it is by no means 
our experience that either their physical or mental ability 
decreases as the numbers inerease, but rather the reverse. 
We belong to the professional class, which, as everyone 
knows, has been as hard hit, if not harder, than most as a 
result of the War, so that our life has been no easy one, and 
there have been times not a few when our physical and 
spiritual strength has been taxed to the uttermost. The 
children even now lead what most people of our class would 
call a hard life and not one to which they are entitled by 
night. They are not waited on from hand to mouth, but 
have to fend almost entire ly for themselves and are taught 
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to pull their own weight in the home, to be cheerful and 
unselfish, especially when difficulties arise. Though I, being 
their mother, ought not perhaps to sing their praises, I think 
it would be difficult to find a happier, healthier, or more 
amenable family in all the countryside, and of the eight 
only one belongs to the gentler sex. My own health has not 
suffered one whit. though times out of number I have had to 
do the work of mother, nurse, house-parlourmaid and cook. 
We live on daily labour, with one young nurse living in 
help with the children. The only things that I find 
Seriousiy neglected are my social dutics, but what are they 
“s compared with the infinite value of the affections and 


to 


confidence of the chjla ‘ : , . = 
migence of the children? I do not think their fathe: s | 
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ung the children to exercise the spirit of self-control ! the revelation from the beyond of the mind of th: 


and unselfishness, so necessary in these days. It is true our 
income is quite inadequate to enable us to send our sons to 
Eton, Harrow, Haileybury or Marlborough, the traditional 
schools of their father, uncles and grandfathers, but though 
this is the cause of some heartburnings, more especially on 
the man’s side, still I am inclined to think that the advantages 
of schools such as these are apt to be over-rated, and the 
value in education and character-training that a boy or girl 
gets out of any school lies very largely in the individual, 
so that what is really more important than anything else 
is the home training and influence. 

The upshot of all this is, that it is infinitely easier to train 
a large family (by which I mean anything over six children) 
in the really essential and eternal things of life, and to fit 
them to face the hard things, than it is to train two or three 
whose parents can afford to give them the best of everything 
this world can offer.—I am, Sir, &c. 


tas 


: TancareT L. Kerra. 
The Vicarage, Wimborne, Dorset. 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—I should not presume to argue with the Liberal Churchman 
whose letter you print in your issue of April 21st. So far as I 
understand the term, a “ Liberal Churchman” is a person 
who recites in church creeds which he does not believe. There 
is obviously an impossible gulf fixed between such Laodiceans, 
to whom the Mattins of the English Church are part of the 
pleasant respectabilities of life, and those of us, simpler souls, 
who believe the creeds we recite, and who find in the mysterics 
of religion, and particularly in the service instituted by our 
Lord Himself, strength with which to mect the obligations 
of our daily life. 

There is, however, in a“ Liberal Churchman’s ” letter one 
implication that demands attention. He suggests that, if 
and when the top-hat Mattins of respectability give way to 
genuine worship, “an increasing alienation of the people 
from the Church would be the result.”” It would be interesting 
to know on what facts this suggestion is based. I have a 
constant and fairly widespread expericnce of Anglo-Catholic 
services, and it is notorious that the majority of the Churches 
in which Catholic ceremonial is the rule are reasonably filled, 
when they are not crowded, by simple folk to whom the 
double meanings of religious Liberalism and the subticties 
of what is humorously called Christian Platonism convey no 
meaning. On Good Friday morning I attcnded the Mass of 
the Presanctified at St. Augustine’s in the slums of Stepney, 
and the congregation, consisting largely of the unlucky folk 
who live in the neighbourhood, sat through the long service 
with appealing reverence. Two hours afterwards I went to 
the Three Hours at a chureh in a residential southern suburb, 
where over nine hundred people sat in church from twelve 
o’clock until three. On Easter Day morning I went to a 
sung Eucharist at St. Michael’s, Southampton, and the 
church was crowded. <A few Sundays before I was at a High 
Mass at a very beautiful church at St. Leonards, and again 
the church was crowded. On Sunday mornings, when I am 
at home, it is my habit to attend the sung Mass at a sim; 
church with a wheezy organ, where the average congregation 
is three-quarters of the total number that the building will hold. 

It is, indeed, happily true that in these troublous times 
there is an ever increasing desire on the part of the people, 
who do the work of the world, to arm themselves with the 
inspiration, the comfort and the encouragement only to be 
derived from the Church and its Divinely ordained offic 
Far from there being any popular demand for dull Mattins 
and “ethical” sermons, there is profound truth in the 
remark of a recent writer in the Church Times that “ Mattins 
and the Establishment have combined to crush the spirit 
of Sunday morning worship in the Church of England.” 

The opposition to Anglo-Catholicism on the part cf Liberal 





Churchmen and wealthy Protestants, who buy advowsons 
and rob the people of their rights and privileges, is due more 


than anything else to an inherent dislike of enthusiasm and 


cenuine faith. This is clear from the letter of your corre- 





spondent, who adds to his gibes against Anglo-Catholic 
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Judging from his speech in the House of Bishops and from 
his letters to the Times, Bishop Hensley Henson is eagerly 
looking forward to a new orgy of persecution. If the Anglo- 
Catholics are driven out of the Church of England by an 
unholy alliance of Evangelicals and Latitudinarians, like the 
Bishop of Durham, who apparently believe in nothing, it 
will not be a few hundred priests only who will be victimized. 
The Church will lose certainly more than 50 per cent. of its 
pious laity and of its mystics and saints, most of its consider- 
able theologians, 70 per cent. of its effective parish priests, 
and the majority of its really capable apologists. It will, 
however, retain its Liberal Churchmen, its Christian Platonists, 
its Mattins, and most of its Bishops.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An ANGLO-CATHOLIC JOURNALIST. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE CONSERVATIVE 
PARTY. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir,—I entirely agree with the very able article on this 
subject in the current number of the Spectator, except that 
in my opinion there is a very high degree of probability, 
amounting almost to a certainty, that the failure of Con- 
servatism means the accession of the Socialist Party to power. 
I am sure that we shall be wise to work upon this assumption. 
And I think, too, that if we can secure two terms of office 
for Conservatives the British People will have advanced 
so far in breadth of view, in reverence for the past, in appreci- 
ation of the Constitution and of the Obligations of Empire, 
that, no matter what Party is in power, British traditions 
will be respected and observed. 

I submit, therefore, that we ought to encourage all those 
elements in the nation and in the national character which 
make for stability, tranquillity and strength ; that we should 
make men feel that what they earn and save they will con- 
tinue to possess; that we should not allow them to be 
“ worried ” by the tax-collector (I refer to the zeal which 
outruns discretion and rakes in the pence of efliciency while 
dropping the pounds of policy), and that we should deliberately 
study to encourage the temper that works and saves in place 
of that which loafs and wastes. 

Take, for example, old-age pensions. The man who is 
careful and thrifty and saves a little money derives no advan- 
tage from it under our present system because, when he 
reaches the pensionable age, his little savings are taken into 
account. That is the way to encourage idleness, thriftlessness 
and vice. Everyone should get his pension free, his full 
pension, without deduction or inquiry. Then, if a poor man 
can manage to save a little, his savings and his pension 
together will make his old age comfortable, and if he can 
manage, in addition, to put in a few hours’ work a week it 
will add a little to his income and a great deal to his happiness. 

This suggestion indicates the way in which, as I venture 
to submit, the Conservative Party should deal with the 
British People. But I would go further. We have been, 
and we hope to be again, a wealthy nation. All classes contri- 
buted and will contribute to that wealth, and no class or 
group of classes should monopolize it. And I think it should 
be the deliberate and concerted effort of our Party in Parlia- 
ment, and out of it, to dedicate to public use as many of the 
good things of life as possible, not in the way that degrades and 
emasculates but in that which invigorates and _ inspires. 
There is such a way if we can find it and will follow it. It 
may help us if we remember that good citizens are silent 
but numerous, while the bad are noisy but few.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford House, Bethnal Green. C. Poyntz SANDERSON. 


REV. JOSEPH TOWNSEND. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Si1r,—I feel impelled to take up the cudgels on behalf of the 
memory of the Rev. Joseph Townsend, which you so maltreated 
in your review of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s book, The 
Decay of Capitalism. It appears you have been misled 


THE 


through basing your judgment on a short extract from a 
pamphlet, separated from its context, which so often totally 
misrepresents the spirit of the article and still more of the 
author. 

Joseph Townsend was a notable person who by character 
and ability was the very opposite of the immortal Mr. Collins, 





to whom you unkindly compare him. He was f; 
county for benevolence and public spirit, was a prs: 
and supporter of John and Charles Wesley, an active 
in advance of his time, of Reform of the Poor Laws 

a noted geologist in his day. He wrote on Divinity. = 
Medicine, Social Science, and so on. One cannot a 
few chapters of Townsend’s Travels in Spain—two be . 
published in 1790 and still very readable—without han" 
convinced that the author was a man of powerful intellect 
wide sympathies. He studied medicine for the Purpose a 
then assiduously doctored his parishioners and poor nei shi ” 
for miles round—as he did the monks and e ety 
Spain. I have in my possession his case books, kept wi 
beautiful neatness and precision : they show the co 
benefit his people derived from his care and skill. He Z 
lished two medical handbooks, which certainly went ‘ 
four and ten editions respectively. His activity jn pushine 
forward the repair of the roads in the county, together wit 
his great stature (6ft. 4in.), earned him the nickname of the 
Colossus of Roads. I have also his designs for improved 
agricultural instruments, which were successfully applied jy 
his neighbourhood. The Dictionary of National Biograpiy 
has a column devoted to him. He was scholar, author 
doctor, geologist, man of science, social reform« r, theolo . 
and devoted parish priest. 

Mr. Sidney Webb must be indeed hard up for evidence jj 
he is reduced to lifting a paragraph out of a note made |y 
Marx to his book some seventy years ago, which note was yy 
extract from a pamphlet already some fifty years old; gyj 
this ancient paragraph, shorn of its context, is to be used 
illustrate the spirit informing people at the present day. 
—I am, Sir, &e., C. J. Eyres, 

Denmark House, Rochester. 

P.S.—The Editor will doubtless concur in one of the dict, 
in Townsend’s Medical Treatise : ‘* Be persuaded a horse j 
the best physician.” 
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A FRENCH HOLIDAY COURSE, 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.]} 
Sir,—Last year, in the Long Vacation, my son attended 4 
course in French Language and Literature at the Universit 
of Clermont, the advantages of which I wish to make known 
to other par>nts. The course of 4, 6 or 8 weeks, with 12 hous 
tuition weekly, is extremely moderate in cost—Fes. 50, 15 
or 100, plus entrance fee fes. 30. Lodgings and meals ar 
arranged for two-thirds of the usual prices. The Professs 
will give private tuition if desired, and excursions are organiz 
during week-ends for seeing the surrounding country, whi 
is very beautiful and interesting. The only regrettable thin: 
was that there were only from 9 to 15 students, men a 
women, from various countries, who took advantage of thes 
excellent opportunities last year. 

Anyone wishing for further details should write to M. Avy. 
Audollent, Le Doyen de la Faculté des Lettres, Universi 
de Clermont, Clermont-Ferrand, Puy-de-Déme, France. 
I am, Sir, &e., R. W. Cracnort. 

17 Ladbroke Square, London, W.11. 





NO POCKETS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Str,—Some time ago there was an article on “ Pockets,” 
in which the writer says that “the desire to have 
one hand occupied, to have something to carry, is almo# 
universal.” I have been often struck out here with th 
apparent dislike Indians have for carrying things in the" 
hands. It is not only the “ coolies” who carry things “ 
their heads. The carpenter’s tools, the office-peon’s burl 
of books, the boots of the policeman off duty, are Usui 
carried on the head—and I have seen a carpenter carry a pl 
or a hammer on his shoulder (if there are too many tools " 
balance on his head) sooner than carry it in his hand. 

milkman will carry half a dozen cans looped together on 

head. Possibly the reason is that they use their hands § 
much in conversation, but certainly they do not seem to! 
carrying things by hand if it is possible to avoid doing 
so.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 

S. India. 
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THE CHILD AND THE GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

I was interested to read the letter from G. McDougall 
gett e e of April 28th, for my son showed a similar power 
. San records when he was about two and a-half— 
d on poe rate, long before he could read. His mother and 
ri much puzzled and often discussed the reason of this 
uliar instinct. We came to the conclusion that it could 
P accounted for only in the fact that the inscriptions and 
Se on the various records were slightly different —i.e., 
the number and length of the words ; and though the child 
ould not read he learnt to associate these particular differences 
with the tune produced. The child was never actually taught 
to name the tunes but doubtless heard the names mentioned 
by his mother or myself. 

"It seems to be only one other example of the acute powers 
of observation which children are known to possess.—I am, 
Sir, &e., . 
Farnham, Surrey. G. H. Kent. 

[To the Editor of the Srectrator.] 

sz,-A nephew of my own before he could read was able to 
tell at a glance the pin-prick records of a large musical-box, 
sing the faculty when he was able to read. I am now 
aequainted with a little boy who, ai about a year and a-half, 
ang songs in perfect tune, beginning afresh if he went wrong 
and knowing one tune from another. At about a year and 
eight months he beat time to his singing quite accurately, 
and now at two years and four months he recites !—I am, 
Sir, &e., Lucy C. F. CAVENDISH. 
The Glebe, Penshurst, Tonbriage. 


[To the Editor of the SpucTator.] 

Sir,—I am greatly interested in the letter of G. McDougall 
from S$. Rhodesia, speaking of his child aged 2} years being 
able to pick out unerringly gramophone records from sight, 
naturally before he can read. I have a great-nephew, William 
Dawes, now aged four years, who has done the same since he 
was two years old. He also has been tested in many ways, 
and has never made a mistake. I should be very grateful to 
know of an explanation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pluckley Rectory, Kent. IXATHARINE SPRINGETT. 


Midst” 
POETRY. 
——<f- 
MORNING: FROM THE 
Tur flaming life of Love divine, 
Whose earthly ensign is the Sun, 


Brings at this hour His bread and hey 
lor lifted hearts to feed thereon. 


HILLS, 


Like far-off trumpets faintly heard, 

That radiance pricked the walls of sense, 
And naked Spirit, at its word, 

Resumed her own intelligence. 


No thought, no wisdom came to me: 
Only to feel, with quickening breath, 
The inflow of a shimmering sea 
That made transparency of Death. 


No wonder was there, how or why, 
No need nor wish to test or prove; 
That instant of eternity 
Did make me one with all I love. 


SYDNEY OLIVIER. 


THE FAIR. 
Tue fair is & fight ; some are fighting for gain; 
op fighting for pleasure and some to cheat pain ; 
3ut that squinting old hag, with a voice like a knife 
d a tray of wire spiders—she’s fighting for life. 


EDEN PHILLPoTTS. 





THE THEATRE. 


—__. 


* R.U.R.” AT ST. MARTIN'S. 


R.U.R. can hardly be better described than by its own sub- 
title, ‘‘ A Fantastic Melodrama.” Here and there the fact 
of its projection into the future, its touches of genuine satire, 
its digressions into speculation, make one mistake it for a 
play of ideas. Then it seems disappointing, and we perceive 
the thin places in plot and characterization. Especially did 
it seem a “let down” to me, for I have had the pleasure of 
watching some of the rehearsals of Mr. Karel Capek’s other 
piece, The Insect Play, which Mr. Playfair produces at the 
Regent on May 5th. Here the satire is vivid, and the humour 
light and delicate. In fine, it is in comparison with The Insect 
Play that we see what is wrong with R.U.R., though it may be 
that 2.U.R. will be esteemed the more taking piece. R.U.R. 
has much of the character of an early work. Its whole attitude 
is tentative and it takes obvious refuge in action and 
excitement from the difliculties both of sustained characteriza- 


tion and reflection. There is little character drawing 
init. All the people are types, somewhat hazily conceived, 
The exasperating ingénue, Helena Glory, is the least 


successful, and they range up to Dr. Gall (head of the psycho- 
logical department of Rossum’s Universal Robots) and 
Emma, Helena Glory’s servant, and Jacob Berman, the chief 
cashier. But really it is a quibble to draw attention to these 
faults of the play, for once grant that it is to be melodrama, 
and not a play of ideas, it is extraordinarily good, and holds 
the spectators from beginning to end. The actual story also 
is a genuine effort of the imagination. 

An old scientist has found out not merely how to produce 
life, but how to make tissues which can be infused with the life 
that he has made. He tries to imitate nature and makes an 
artificial dog. ‘* That took him several years,’ explains 
one of the characters, sarcastically, ‘‘ and resulted in a sort 
of stunted calf which died in a few days.”’ Then he tried to 
make a man. But his nephew was a man of very different 
ideals. He saw that there was money in the idea. He saw 
that, given a slight twist, the formula would produce not men, 
but ‘* Robots,” living, intelligent, working machines. Young 
Rossum goes over the human anatomy and cuts out every- 
thing that is ‘ unnecessary.” A weaver does not need to 
play the piano and feel joy or sorrow, or love or hate. Young 
Rossum, then, produces Robots. The factory is a going 
concern. Helena Glory comes to the island where the R.U.R. 
factory is situated on behalf of a sentimental ‘“ League of 
Humanity,’’ who are shocked at the material way in which 
Robots are looked upon. She sentimentalizes over their hard 
lot (they are sent back to the stamping mills and ground if they 
show any signs of inefficiency) and ends by marrying the 
Gencral Manager, Harry Domain. But Dr. Gall is a scientist 
and missionary, and carries on the tradition of old Rossum 
rather than young Rossum. He pushes forward. He endows the 
Robots with pain, so that they shall not be careless and break 
their limbs. This is the beginning of the end. Pain proves 
the beginning of some sort of consciousness. Ten years 
after the opening scene of the play the Robots are turning 
upon the men who have made them and conquering the 
world, for men have ceased to be born, and the Robots now 
outnumber the human beings by a hundred to one. A 
thrilling scene ensues in which the humans are besieged by 
the Robots, and finally overwhelmed, only one man surviving. 
But the secret of making Robots has been lost through the 
sentimental action of Helena Glory, who, before the catas- 
trophe, has burned the formula. 

Power has made the Robots still more like human beings. 
They only last twenty years, and their leaders are in agony 
lest the race of Robots should die out. They are machines 
and the formula has gone. But the anxiety, in its turn, has 
had its effect upon them, and the play ends with a young 
Robot and Robotess going out into the world suffering from 
new and unaccountable symptoms, such as inability to live 
without each other, willingness to sacrifice everything for the 
other’s welfare, laughter and a quickened heart-beat. A new 
Adam and Eve have come back to the world. 

An exciting, thrilling play, which everyone will enjoy. 
But the glamour over, to return to its faults. The part 
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played by old Rossum’s formula is ludicrously like that of 
the “* marriage lines ” in the old-fashioned Lyceum melodrama. 
The tragedy is made to turn on their burning by the impulsive 
sentimental young wife, who has got them out of the strong 
box where they are kept. Now, Robots are supposed to be 
turned out by the hundred-thousand. Imagine a play in 
which the tragedy depends on Mr. Ford losing the formula 
for his motors! Manufacture in bulk would so patently 
involve at least some hundred printed copies of the formula 
that this flaw is worrying, and gives far more sense of unreality 
then a mere synthetic man. The second drawback is the 
extremely tiresome character of Helena Glory, played 
by Miss Frances Carson, whose pretty looks could do 
no more than make her bearable. ‘Khe men _ charac- 
ters all have a certain touch of imaginative largeness about 
them. Harry Domain, the manager, wants to make Robots so 
as to free the human race from the grind of monotonous labour. 
Dr. Gall is a scientist with enthusiasms. The half-comic 
etshier is yet a man not without grandeur and a sense of the 
hugeness of the machine for which he works. But Helena 
Glory is of the past; she is told nothing about the revolution, 
and her ten-year anniversary is being celebrated with pearl 
necklaces, cyclamens and so forth all through the exciting 
part. Her characteristic speech is, ‘‘Oh, Harry, I don’t 
understand!” She would seem out of place in modern 
London, she is two or three centuries behind the life of the 
factory between 1950 and 1960. She interrupts the adventure 
story in the most exasperating way. The adult playgoer will 
feel almost a schoolboy irritation at the way in which she 
interferes with our enjoyment of the revolution scene, and in 
the way in which she is always on the stage. In exasperation 
we remember that she does not even fulfil the one function 
of the harem woman; she is childless. All this would be 
bearable if she were not so constantly in evidence. 

Mr. Basil Rathbone looked very handsome as Harry Domain, 
but acted stiffly. Mr. Brember Wills’s acting as Alquist,in the 
last act was too much reminiscent of his performance in Heart- 
break House. Mr. Leslie Banks as a Robot, and Miss Beatrix 
Thomson as a Robotess, were admirable, and the entrance of 
the Robots at the end was most striking ; indeed, I wish we could 
see more of them—they are really alarming and convincing 
monsters. Iam sorry that Miss Olga Lindo, as Helena II., 
the Robotess through whom love comes back into the world, 
should have modelled her costume on the tradition of the 
opera stage, hair down, backward tilted pose and white 
nightgown. The result is that to most peopie she docs not 
look nearly so attractive as Sulla, the unemotional Robotess. 

May I compliment the Reandean management on their 
news-sheet and programme, of which I had not previously 
scen a number? The cover of it is delightful, with its har- 
monious printing, and the contents are quite amusing. 

TARN. 


THE CINEMA. 
— 

FILMS OF THE FUTURE, 
Proruecy is as out-of-place in the Cinema as permanent 
values. It would be as vain to try to determine what new 
kinds of films will be produced five years hence as to decide 
what is constant in their present ethical or technical con- 
ventions. Yet it is always entertaining, and sometimes profit- 
able, to identify the future with one’s wish : even the dullest 
and slightest Utopias have been known to inspire practical 
reforms. For my part, then, I should like to see a develop- 
ment of films along two lines—the lines laid down by D. W. 
Griflith’s Intolerance and the film, Tol’able David, now showing 
at various theatres in the suburbs. The important 
point about Intolerance, apart from its technical and literary 
excellence, is that it made use of four stories, similar in idea and 
construction, running concurrently and progressing in alternate 
scenes. The dramatic effects obtained by this device were 
unique in their cumulativeness and variety ; no other medium 
but the Cinema is capable of such things. By this single 


achievement Mr. Griffith proved himself the most important 
man in his art or industry, whichever you choose to call it. 
Intolerance is the best film he or anyone else has ever made, 
but, since that, he has improved his productions in other 
very notable ways: by more carefully selecting and adapting 


mode of acting which, though it may be t 
those who instinctively harden their he 
of volatile emotion, gives some idea of th 
possibilities of the screen. 

Tolable David shows an advance in another, 
opposite, direction. It is an adaptation of th 
Joseph Hergesheimer, a story of a New Engl 
of farmers, petty tradesmen and a band of outlaws | 
boned and hungry as the Doones. In this feudatory —_ 
where every family is a tribe in sentiment. David pA 
slowly, yearning for a man’s responsibilities. His ie 
tunity comes with a suddenness that is dramatically 4 
whelming, so skilfully is it manoeuvred by the prod 9 
with such sharp effects and economical use of seens, Hic 
big brother, the driver of the Government mail-coach ’ 
crippled in a fight with the outlaws. His father dies. the 
homestead is taken from them ; young David is left alate z 
the protector of his mother. The latter half of the film 
taken up with his single-handed struggle against the three 
outlaws in defence of his newly-acquired trust, the Mail-bag 
That is, of course, the climax of the story, and at this point 
Richard Barthelmess, in the part of David, gives us q piece 
of acting that is not only convincing and moving, but js alsy 
(and this is a quality of advanced interpretative art) in brilliant 
consistency with the earlier unfolding of the boy’s character, 
Tol able David strengthens my belief that the Cinema, apart 
from the other advantages and disadvantages of the mechan. 
ism on which it relies, is potentially as capable as any other 
artistic medium in the formal contrivances, the stresses anq 
refinements of sheer story-telling. The spectacular element, 
which is commonly supposed to be an integral part of every 
ambitious scenario, is here entirely lacking. All the effects 
are due to tactful casting and admirable acting—* their yery 
nod speaks, their hands talk and their fingers have a voice "— 
supported by an intelligent and sparing use of the natural 
technical devices of film production. If I remember rightly, 
there is not a single superfluous cut-back or break-leader, 
though there are two or three close-ups. The close-up, in its 
more extreme application, is a reality-destroying artifice 
which might profitably be dropped altogether. Its purpose 
is to buttress the emotion of a climax scene by the isolation 
and enlargement of the principal person’s face, or head and 
shoulders. In practice, such a deliberate disproportioning of 
a scene invariably results in a serious dislocation of the action. 
The only other criticism that occurs to me (I saw Tol’ able Davi 
when it was showing at the West End Cinema) is the 
inadequacy of the music. Mr. Edwin Evans, the musical 
critic of the Pall Mall Gazette, has given film-producers the 
benefit of his advice on this subject. He holds that music 
should not only be carefully chosen, but specially composed 
for important films. This is an ambitious, a stimulating idea 
it should not be long before some adventurous British producet 
arranges a contract with Mr. Eugene Goossens. 
Bertram HIcGIss. 
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BOOKS. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


AGAIN this week there is a large number of books, but oly 
a few of special interest. Old Dutch Pottery and Tiles, by 
Mr. Bernard Rackham, the Deputy-Keeper of Ceramics at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, published by Messts. 
Benn Brothers, is a well-produced book with very beautiful 
illustrations (come of them in colours) which will delight 
all who are interested in pottery ; and another attractive 
art book is Leonardo da Vinci, Sculptor, by Sir Theodore 
Cook, published by Mr. Arthur Humphreys. 
Memories of the Nineteenth Century, by the Earl of Meath 
(John Murray), tells of diplomatic and other activities . 
Europe, America and Palestine. Among other matters, 
Lord Meath’s reminiscences of Berlin during the Franco 
Prussian War and Paris just after it promise some interest 
ing reading. me 
Principles of English Prosody (Part I. The Elem ons) 1s & 
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—= Reg 
ds of Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie the subject will certainly 
vested vigorously and without pedantry. It is as unusual 

ene atifying to have the subject treated by a poet. 

as ged published by Mr. Secker. In a new book of 
aa . by Mr. Aldous Huxley, and published by Chatto and 
atin the Margin is the title—there will certainly be 
pe reading. The titles of some of the essays are promising : 

“ Subject-Matter of Poetry,” “ Pleasures,” ** Beauty in 

1920 » “The Author of Eminent Victorians,” ‘* Chaucer.” 

The third volume of M. Camille Flammarion’s Death and 
is Mystery; entitled After Death (T. Fisher Unwin), appears 

. week, and also a new book by M. Coué, My Method 


is 
Heinemann). Those who have enjoyed the works of the 
immortal Fabre will not need to have a translation, with the 


title The Wonder Book of Chemistry, recommended to them. 
This, too, is published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 

Travels and Sketches (Chatto and Windus), from the Denish 
of the great archaclogist, Frederik Poulsen, includes articles 
on Denmark, Italy, Hellas and Constantinople. Another 
exotic work is Mr. Douglas Jardine’s book on The Mad 
Mullah of Somaliland (Herbert Jenkins). Mr. Jardine was 
Secretary to the Administration of Somalilend from 1916- 
1921, and should therefore speak with authority. 

Mr. John Murray publishes Miss Elizabeth Haldane’s 
The British Nurse in Peace and War. Miss Haldane is an 
expert, and her book should be a valuable contribution to 
the subject. 

A new novel by Mr. F. M. Ford (Ford Madox Hueffer) 
is always an interesting event. His latest, The Marsden 
Case, is published by Messrs. Duckworth. The Cream of the 
Jest (The Bodley Head) is an early work of Mr. James Branch 
Cabell, the American novelist, whose Jurgen produced such 
a conflict of opinion both here and in America. 

Tue Lirerary EpITor. 


ENGLAND AFTER WAR.* 
Wuo can say if this is 2 good book or a bad? ~Who, peering 
into a looking-glass, can say if it reflects truly? For we only 
know ourselves by looking-glasses. Mr. Masterman sets out 
to describe England as it is to-day. Granted that his book 
passes certain elementary tests—that it is based on some 
systematic analysis of component parts, that it is not crudely 
or obviously partisan, that it shows both a collection and 
correlation of ascertainable facts—tests which it clearly does 
pass—then how impossible is it for the reviewer to judge 
whether England is really Mr. Masterman’s England or his 
own? Inevitably they will not see it the same. But has 
the reviewer the faintest ground for believing that his own 
view is any less personal than Mr. Masterman’s ? Of course, 
if it was Russia Mr. Masterman was writing about we could 
all of us have our easy opinions unhampered by inconvenient 
knowledge. But no reviewer, however determined, can 
avoid knowing a few first-hand facts about his own country, 
and so bang go his generalizations. Let us simply record, 
then, that Mr. Masterman, after an introductory chapter, 
works downwards through the social classes. Chapter IL., 
a good one, is on the ruin of the old land-holding upper classes. 
Chapter III. is on the desperate plight of *‘ Suburbia.” The 
statisties are interesting and often terrible, but 2s a picture 
of a way of life we prefer a Haselden cartoon as terser, more 
graphic, and probably truer. One statement is made which 
one would like to see substantiated with exact figures: ‘* The 
Municipality pays its scavengers and street cleaners substanti- 
ally higher salaries than it pays to its elementary school 
teachers.” This seems almost incredible, but perhaps some 
reader will give us the figures. Chapter IV. is on Labour, 
and narrates the story of the rise and fall of fortunes of the 
manual labourers of this country—how, for nearly seven 
years, four and a-half of war, and at least two of peace, their 
condition was better than it had been for at least a century, 
aad how almost a whole generation of the people of this 
country passed through childhood without the majority of 
them suffering from actual hunger—a thing, of course, 
unknown in the past, and extremely improbable in the future. 
How, after that time, they were once more hurled down into a 
condition which was appreciably worse than that of 1914, 
and which with the reviving “ prosperity” of the country 


* England After War. By Charles B, G. Mastermaa, London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, [10s 6d, net.) 








is steadily getting worse. 
deeply interesting facts and statements. 
It is the opinion of a worker on Labour 


one specimen. 
extremists :— 


“ The result is summed up in a phrase by an old miner, discussing 
the local brand of ‘ Bolshies.’ 
But, after all, they’re the mouthpiece of the 
whool crowd of us, for all of us are fair un’appy.’ ” 


and their extremes. 


The fifth chapter is on that so-called “ slum ” class—quite 
as distinct from skilled labour as skilled labour is from the 
This ultimate part of the population is always 
on the verge of destitution and to-day it is over it. 
quite literally true to say that but for the dole the whole of it 
would to-day die of starvation. 
that would be the very best thing that could possibly happen 
from everybody’s point of view. 
Public Conscience will no longer allow that. 
time, then, that this same Public Conscience thought out a 
way of making tolerable the existences of these people that 
it insists on keeping alive ? 

After this Mr. Masterman has several chapters of general 
The only one that we can deal adequately with is 
No. VIII., headed ‘ Babies.” 
curious mixtures of sane analysis, brave realism, and then 
startling, almost staggering, failure not only to point at the 
remedy, with even an implication that the remedy is the cause 
of evil, that we have met with. 
short account of Malthus and his theory. 
to increase by geometrical progression, his food supply only 
Hence every amelioration in man’s con- 
dition only means that he breeds up to the starvation point 
If it become ten times as easy to produce food, it does 
not mean that the existing number of people will be ten 
times as weil nourished as they are now, but that ten times 
as many people will in future be nourished exactly as well 
or ill as one-tenth of them have always been. 
of that picturesque prelate, the late-comers at ‘ Nature’s 
nightly feast ’’ find ‘* the table is already full, and the unbidden 
guests are left to starve.” 

Mr. Masterman, however, maintains that this theory has 
gone to pieces for two reasons : 
production have enormously increased since Malthus’s day ; 
(2) because a knowledge of Birth Control is rapidly limiting 
the offspring of the middle and upper classes. 
unlimited production from the worst stock and limited produc- 


middle class. 


comment. 


by arithmetical. 


again. 


tion from the best. 


girls to fill up empty spaces in great continents which we 
desire to continue to be ‘ for ever England.’ ” 
Anglo-Saxon race will die out before those races which repro- 
duce themselves without limit. 
Granted that facilities for the production of com- 
modities have increased tenfold since Malthus’s day, does the 
result disprove or prove his law? If it disproves it, we should 
expect to see the same number of people ten times better off ; 
if it proves it we should expect to see ten times as many people 
in about the same material condition. 
which of those two alternatives has happened. 
Birth Control is incontestably limiting the families of all the 
best stock in the country and, as Mr. Masterman says, it 


by point. 


** has come to stay.” 


mend, strive to restrict its practice to members of this best 
stock, or should we try to spread the knowledge of it amongst 
the whole of the rest of the nation, so that the birth-rate of 
the poor may again become equal to that of the upper and 
middle classes, and also that the children of the poor stock 
shall not be crowded out of whatever chance in life they may 
Thirdly, does Mr. Masterman consider that the slums 
of Whitechapel, Sheffield, and Glasgow are the ideal breeding 
places from which to people those empty spaces of the Empire 
which he desires to be “ for ever England ” ? 
to see them for ever the England of the slum child, then 
certainly we must admit that he is going the right way about 
it. Fourthly, does he consider that a race which limited its 
children to the number which its mothers could rear without 
injury, and its fathers provide adequate opportunities for in 
life, would “ go down” before a race which bred unlimited 
slum children, stunted in mind and body, constitutionally 
unable to rise above the gutter and the mire ? 
but a poor opinion of the power of the human mind as against 
mere quantity of human bodies, 


have. 





Mr. Masterman quotes many 
We can only give 


































































‘They're overproud of themselves 


it is 
And biologically speaking, 


But for good or ill the 
Is it not about 


It is really one of the most 


The chapter begins with a 
Man was supposed 


In the words 


(1) Because the facilities of 


This means 
There will be no “ British boys and 
Finally, the 


Let us examine this point 


Well, we all know 
Secondly, 


Should we then, as he seems to recom- 


If he desires 
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A POET IN A CARGO STEAMER.* 


WHEN a poct writes in prose he disrobes and wears a lounge 
suit like the rest of us. We can see how he bears himself 
in ordinary life, we can examine him by intelligence tests, 
and we can judge him by standards we apply to each other. 
We must be careful, of course, not to theorize extravagantly 
from our observations. It may be as impossible to illustrate 
the equipment of a poct from his ability in prose as from his 
income-tax return. But these sidelights have their interest, 
and they allow us at any rate to correct false conclusions. 
In the ‘nineties a belief prevailed that poets were unfitted 
for earth by their intercourse with heaven—or even, it might 
be, with hell. Lombroso argued speciously that men of 
genius were mad: Max Nordau shouted to the world that 
in modern times only degenerates wrote at all. A multitude 
of the educated unemployed lived up to this belief. They 
wrote verses and spent their days in squalor. They grew 
pale and abstracted. They were constantly knocked down 
by cabs. Certainly in everything but verse they were in- 
efficient. Since then Mr. Bernard Shaw has accounted for 
Nordau, Mr. Havelock Ellis has shown that men of genius 
are more subject to gout than to insanity, and we have 
realized for ourselves that most of the poets of the ‘nineties 
were bad. If we make our judgments from the lives of 
undoubtedly good poets we find that on the whole they have 
been more than usually alert and capable ; they have done 
credit to their profession. And we have come to expect 
that a good poet will acquit himself well in prose. 

In January, 1922, Mr. Edmund Blunden, who had been 
troubled with ill-health, shipped as a supernumerary on a 
cargo steamer bound for the River Plate. The next three 
months he spent in the narrow world of the ‘ Bonadventure,’ 
staying for some time in harbour at Buenos Ayres and 
returning by way of Germany. The officers and crew of a 
ship are, in a fashion, marooned in company: their small 
society is self-contained, and they live in far more intimate 
touch with one another than is possible in towns. <A descrip- 
tion of such a voyage must deal mainly with the interaction 
of character and must resemble, in the detail of its portraiture, 
a novel of Jane Austen or Mrs. Gaskell. Mr. Blunden, in 
his prose narrative, has displayed clearly and particularly 
the microcosm in which he was set. He gives us the oddities 
and humours, 2nd, to some extent, the kindliness and humanity, 
of the men with whom he sailed. They took him to their 
friendship with a naive and traditional jest. ‘ Whatever 
the weather might be,’ he tells us, “I was Jonah; fine, 
Jonah bringing a head wind; wet, Jonah bringing the wet ; 
the ship rolling, it was Jonah’s additional weight on the 
port side that was doing it.” Perhaps the most amusing 
passages are the records of conversation at meals. <A sizable 
satalogue might be composed of the knowledge and interests 
of his shipmates. Of course, in the main they told their 
reminiscences; but the captain would discuss the origin of 
species and ‘ The Light of Asia,’ and every officer gave signs of 
unexpectedly serious meditation. The following conversation 
is typical :— 

* Bicker and Meacock involved me in an argument, which was 

very quickly twisted into the direct question, * Who was England's 
greatest man?’ Some wretched ghost whispered Shakespeare, 
and Shakespeare I named. There was derision. Shakespeare ! 
Nelson was the man. I was obliged to stick to my choice. ‘ We're 
talking about fellows that DID something for their country,’ said 
Meacock, and I gave up. Bicker was once again in eacelsis 
at this evidence of his superior understanding, which he seemed 
about to back up with physical argument. The shade of Nelson 
was vindicated ; and then, I was informed that the second greatest 
man was Kitchener. I asked with innocent ignorance what he 
had effected of particular significance to our own lives ? A photo- 
graph was produced of the earlier more Achillean Kitchener, by 
way of settling that point.” 
Their view of country life is typical, too, in its deliberate 
and humorous blindness. It excellently illustrates our 
English habit of counting laughable whatever is strange to 
us—omne ignotum pro ridiculo. 

“The subject of my future standing in the village tavern had 
already been discussed when others failed. It now arose again. 
The saloon’s ideas of rural England were almost as broad as mine 
of sea life. They could see or affected to see nothing else in agricul- 
ture but one large joke: and its communities as so many tribes of 
gaping lads in smocks, with churchwardens, clustering about the 
oldest inhabitant. I had told them not once nor twice that no 





one in my village had any sense of distance, or wish t a 
to hear of travels. But still it was believed that on | vel ot 
I should be received at the inevitable ‘Green Cow? ooo" 
Whistle ’ with roars of applause, all mouths in the Bo & and 
all attentions grappled to my lightest word. More “Pe of O's, 
hinted, if I were to return and mention as a news item eae I 
in a tramp to South America, the patronage would & vey 
chilling silence, and would then resume the old buzz a ee . 
and jack hares and the riches of the rich.” Sheening 
Of minor revelations we like best Mr. Blunden’s aceo 
the third mate’s monstrous adornment, “a red sail _ 
serpent tattooed on his arm by the very same Chinaman . 
said, who had tattooed King George.” »he 
But the richness of the journal as a form of literat 
lies in the opportunity it affords for unconsidered and ae 
irrelevant excursions of thought. It is true that Mr, Blund, 
is not one of those diarists who expose their hearts and ations 
us in our own psychology. He gives away no more than he 
intends. For all this, his bywords are of great interest 
He tells us of his dreams—they would equally have impressed 
Charles Lamb and Lamb’s theorizing friend. We can gather 
something of his prejudices and of the thoughts that Most 
occupy him. And where he describes the natural effects of 
sea and sky, for once he lets himself loose and sets down jn 
satisfying and unhackneyed phrases a series of most vivid 
and minute descriptions. Here and there come evidences 
of hasty writing and here and there small vices of style— 
artificialities and archaisms. But on the whole the ‘book 
shows him as witty, quick-sighted, and of engaging honesty - 
his prose is flexible and sound; he will give no handle ty 
those who still believe that poets are nincompoops, 


THE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY, 

Tue simple manufacturer, when he discovers how scientifically 
his industry is dissected by the modern economist, might 
well emulate the astonishment felt by M. Jourdain whea he 
was informed that he had been talking prose all his life, 
The manufacturer must or can know now, whether he knew 
it before or not, that every industry displays the operations 
of two conflicting principles—differentiation and integration, 
Onc is always just a little bit afraid that this minute exani- 
nation of industry may play the part of too many of the 
learned critics in their treatment of Shakespeare. Beholding 
the solid flesh that exists they want to infer the existenc 
inside of all kindsof hidden bones, and no one would be mor 
astonished at the discoveries than Shakespeare himself ii 
he could hear about them. On the whole, however, ou 
sympathies are with the economists, and we specially appreciate 
the work of an eceonomic writer who never forgets that the 
flesh is the thing to admire no matter how much he may be 
interested in the problematical bones within. 

Mr. D. H. Robertson is such a writer. He writes most 
readably and with a general avoidance of jargon; and th 
amusement he derives from the pursuit of curious and hardly 
traceable forces is symbolized by his putting at the head ol 
every chapter a quotation from Alice in Wonderland or Alice 
through the Looking-glass. It may be said that “ differentia- 
tion’ and “integration” are jargon, but we declare that 
an economist must be allowed a few boss words at the very 
least. We have no cause for complaint unless the author 
resorts to the confusion of explaining boss words with the 
help of jargon. Thus having given Mr. Robertson a certificate 
of good sense and also of a sense of proportion, which is 
practically the same thing as humour, Ict us get on to the differ- 
entiation and the integration. If for any reason we rejected 
these words (which we do not) we might replace them by 
saying that in all modern industries there are centrifugal 
and centripetal forces. Individual craftsmanship of the 
days before steam went under in factory organization. Hardly 
a worker now is responsible for a finished whole. He cannot 
step back a few paces and gaze at his creation. He may 
spend his whole life making small parts of small parts. There 
is a continual splitting up of labour. 

This division of labour is required by economy. As M.. 
Robertson says, even in a primitive state of the arts of pr 
duction a tool is an expensive thing involving the locking-lp 
of a certain amount of capital. If A. B. and C. have thre 
tools apiece and use each tool only for a part of a day ther 





tes. + * Bonadventure. By Edmund Blunden. London; Cobden-Sanderson, 
.» net. 





* The Control of Industry. By D. H. Robertson, M.A, London: Nisbet and 
[5s. net.) 
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obviously be @ waste of capital as compared with an | the large sense of business management. He does not do 
will 0 more than refer to those subjects of factory control—the rise 


ent under which A. B. and C. have only one tool 
oe gut all their time in using it. Standardization has 
emily increased the advantages of the large firm over 
es all. But when differentiation has been carried to a 
phon oint we perceive integration reasserting _ itself. 
eh tenn to be integration in marketing processes. 
aie be performed byasingle firm if it is large enough and 
enterprising enough, but it is more usually due to the com- 
pined action of several firms. The desire to achieve it is 
the most powerful motive towards the formation of certain 
industrial combinations. On the one hand we see skilled 
jobs being split up into semi-skilled units, and on the other 
hand we see individuals responsible for the marketing beaoming 
tired of the strain of competition and composing matters 
with their former opponents on the principle of live and 

Jet live. ‘ ‘ 

It looks as though there were a logical case for the indefinite 
extension of grouping, so that firms would become fewer and 
larger, but in practice things do not quite work out like this. 
Convenience sets a limit to the size of factories. One firm 
may have many factories distributed in different parts of the 
country. Agriculture, though we hear much nowadays of 
the tendency to industrialize it, is not so easily handled by 
large firms as might be supposed. Wheat-growing has 
never become a huge concern, and perhaps never will. After 
all, industrial man likes to remain as far as he may the captain 
of his soul, and he is guided by traditional sentiment and 
custom as much as by anything else. The reasons for the 
localization of many of our industries are interesting and 
significant. Lancashire became the home of the cotton 
industry because England was the first steam workshop of 
the world and the climate of Lancashire was suitable to the 
handling of cotton. The thing is so well established that we 
almost regard it as natural and unalterable, but when it is 
looked into it will be seen that to have the principal cotton 
industry placed at a distance of thousands of miles, not only 
from its source of supply but from its principal markets, is a 
singular and not very stable arrangement. In recent years 
thoughtful Englishmen have begun to be anxious about that, 
and there is a similar anxiety about the fact that the British 
iron and steel industry should depend so largely on Swedish 
and Spanish ores. 

If it was inevitable that industries should be started near 
the source of power, that is to say near the coalfields, what 
will be the result of the new sources of power—oil and elec- 
tricity ? Mr. Robertson suggests that there is likely to be 
some transference of the centres of manufacture to such 
countries as North Italy, Seandinavia and New Zealand, 
which have abundant supplies of falling water. Secondly, he 
foresees some decentralization and ruralization of industry, 
for the day is not far off when cheap power will be available 
to the owners of isolated factories. For our part, we do not 
regard this prospect with dismay, for there will be many 
advantages when the present movement of human beings 
from the country to the towns is reversed. Village life will 
Lecome wider and more conscious of itself, and there will be 
the grand possibility of dovetailing the agricultural life into 
the life of the factory. A man will be able to spend part of 
his time in one occupation and part in the other, according to 

the busy or slack seasons of both. Localization of industry, 
however, is sometimes due to no more striking cause than 
accident, which is perpetuated by tradition. An industry 
sprang up in a particular district ; it throve ; and ever since 
generations of skilled workmen have been brought up to 
practise that particular kind of work from an early age. 
Anyone who desires to enter that trade will do better to set 
up in that district than elsewhere. The district is famous for 
what it produces, and the men who work there have a common 
and stimulating interest. 
Mr. Robertson’s general conclusion on the subject of control 
is that there is no definite system at all. There is no secret 
gtoup of super-men controlling great industries as some 
people imagine. The power of control is really with those 
who accept the risks. There is and can be no other rule. 


There are, of course, apparent exceptions, as in the case of 
joint-stock companies, where the risks are accepted by men 
who are trustees rather than the contingent sufferers from 
Mr. Robertson. it will be seen, writes of control in 


failure, 











of the “ shop stewards” and so on—which were dealt with 
by an American writer, Mr. Goodrich, in a bock called The 
Frontier of Control. He would like to see more representation 
given to manual workers in the management of businesses. 
We quite agree. The working man who has all the facts and 
figures before him is in a better position to appreciate the 
tremendous risks involved in every contract and to rid him- 
self of the idea that successful concerns can be run by sleepy- 
headed capitalists. The book ought to have an index. 


THE 
SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION, 

Tue tercentenary of the publication of the First Folio of 
Shakespeare’s plays has been fittingly celebrated by the 
appearance of the first two volumes of a singularly beautiful 
reprint of the First Folio text. Messrs. Ernest Benn are to 
be congratulated on the courage and the good taste displayed 
in this Players’ Shakespeare, which is, we imagine, the most 
ambitious essayed by any publisher of Shakespeare since 
Boydell in the reign of George III. risked a fortune on his 
edition illustrated by all the best artists of the day. The 
new series opens with Macbeth and The Merchant of Venice. 
Each play fills a large quarto, and the price, for the cheaper 
edition limited to four hundred and fifty copies, is four guineas 
a volume. The price, of course, is high, but we are bound to 
say that the purchaser will get value for his money. The 
printing, done at the Shakespeare Head Press of Stratford- 
on-Avon, is excellent. The plain, bold Roman type, relieved 
by the plentiful italics of the Folio, is restful to look on and 
easy to read—a dual merit that was not possessed, for instance, 
by the much lauded Kelmscott books of William Morris. 
The rag paper used is of good quality, and the margins are 
delightfully generous, with the lower margin, as it should be, 
much wider than the upper margin. There are many illus- 
trations, by Mr. Charles Ricketts for Macbeth and by Mr. 
Thomas Lowinsky for The Merchant of Venice. Mr. Ricketts 
contributes mainly scenic designs, in his familiar manner, 
and some water-colour sketches of episodes which, to our 
thinking, do not accord very happily with the grave and 
dignified text. Mr. Lowinsky’s illustrations are based mainly 
on the Venetian tradition as exemplified in the well-known 
Poliphilo—designs in hard black outline or in masses of 
black and white which, though perhaps not very significant, 
are certainly decorative. He gives, also, some coloured 
pages in a mediaeval convention, with a few figures or a 
throne or some other object against a bare background : 
these, it must be confessed, are rather trivial and pretentious. 
To each volume Mr. Granville Barker prefixes a lengthy and 
interesting essay on the play from the stage manager’s and 
actor’s point of view, with a general essay in the Macbeth 
volume on the modern presentation of Shakespeare. We 
have found these introductions uncommonly fresh and stimu- 
lating, as they ought to be when the commentator, like his 
author, is himself a playwright, a theatrical manager and an 
actor of wide experience. He is no pedant. ‘To the producer 
he says :— 

“Gain Shakespeare’s effects by Shakespeare’s means when you 
can. But gain Shakespeare’s effects ; it is your business to discern 
them.” 

And, again :— 

“If Iam asked whether, with all the scene devising and designing 
in the world, we shall do better for Shakespeare than he did for 
himself upon his own plain stage, backed by a curtain and an inner 
room, surmounted by a balcony, I will answer that I doubt it, 
and do rather more than doubt. But, nevertheless, mere restora- 
tion of all this will not meet cur case. We cannot quite discard the 
present and, even could we, entering into the past would be a harder 
matter still.” 

He touches briefly on the fact thet Shakespeare wrote for the 
boy-actress and remarks of Shakespeare’s heroines that 

“it behoves the most devoted actress to remember that in the 
acting of these parts her sex is more a liability than an asset ” 

—a pronouncement which startles and yet is worth considering. 
Mr. Granville Barker insists, with truth, that “the plays 
must be spoken beautifully.” That is the all essential thing, 
and yet how rare it is on our modern stage to hear beautiful 
speech. Mr. Granville Barker thinks that a reading of the 
First Folio text may help to this end. We are inclined to 
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agree with him. Certainly that text, despite its obvious 
imperfections, seems to recall the true Shakespeare more 
vividly than the many and various modern texts that laborious 
scholars have emended. 

Professor Alfred W. Pollard, of the British Museum, gave 
an interesting Shakespeare Lecture on April 23rd, before the 
British Academy, on The Foundations of Shakespeare's Teat 
(H. Milford, 1s. net). He discussed the fourteen ‘* good ” 
quartos and the four “ bad” quartos of the sixteen plays 
that first appeared in that shape, and the methods of the 
editors of the First Folio, who perhaps used late quartos 
corrected by hand from manuscript copies of the plays. All 
this is highly speculative and yet curiously entertaining. 
We are glad to find Professor Pollard observing gravely that : 
“If we go beyond the imperfections to the cause of the 
imperfections there is only one man to blame for them, and 
that is Shakespeare himself.’ That should be a truism, and 
yet how many learned critics have trounced the poor editors, 
printers and publishers of the plays for their mistakes, regard- 
less of the fact that but for those humble men we should not 
have had the plays at all. 

Professor Pollard, as Keeper of Printed Books, is als» 
largely responsible for the excellent Shakespeare Exhibition 
arranged in the King’s Library at the British Museum, the 
Trustees of which issue a valuable Guide to the MSS. and 
Printed Books Exhibited (1s. net), with full bibliographical 
descriptions and eight plates and an introduction. There is 
no need for us to stress the importance of the unrivalled and 
unsurpassable Shakespeare collection at Bloomsbury, which 
everyone ought to see and see again. The Guide is a con- 
venient summary of information as to the genuine plays, the 
zpocryphal plays and Shakespeare’s sources and biography, 
and should be kept for reference. 

Professor Pollard gives some remarkable figures from the 
British Museum catalogue to illustrate Shakespeare’s world- 
wide fame. There are, for instance, a hundred complete 
editions of his works in various European languages, and 
nearly two hundred volumes of translations in Oriental 
tongues, including Turkish, Japanese and Sanskrit. The 
Shakespeare Association has planned a *“ Shakespeare Survey ” 
of the influence exerted by the poet over many nations, and 
it has published as a specimen chapter a competent and 
interesting essay by Miss Josephine Calina (Mrs. Allardyce 
Nicoll) on Shakespeare in Poland (H. Milford, 6s. net). 
Poland, like Germany and Scandinavia, welcomed the English 
touring companies in the reign of James I., before the Thirty 
Years’ War, but the Polish theatre was slow to develop, and 
the first Shakespearean play produced in Polish was staged 
at Lwéw (Lemberg) in 1797. The insurrectionary movements 
found a literary stimulus in the tragedies and _ historical 
plays, end Slowacki, the leading Polish poet and dramatist 
of the second quarter of the nineteenth century, made Shake- 
speare his hero. Miss Calina prints typical passages from 
Slowacki’s enthusiastic writings, with a free English rendering 
of the Polish text. She gives also a bibliography, running to 
fourteen pages, of the Shakespeare translations and adapta- 
tions which have appeared in Polish, including three complete 
editions, of which that edited by Professor Roman Dyboski 
is the latest and best. 


An attractive pamphlet, In Commemoration of the First 
Folio Centenary (H. Milford, 5s. net), comes from the 
Shakespeare Association, which has arranged a loan exhibition 
of Shakespeare folios and quartos at Stationers’ Hall. Sir 
Israel Gollancz contributes a lucid essay on the First Folio as 
a preface to a well executed reprint, on a smaller scale than the 
original, of the title-page, prefaces, complimentary poems and 
lists of actors and plays with which the First Folio opens, 
The title-page is reproduced from the fine copy lately given 
to the British Museum, which has an early state of the 
Droeshout engraved portrait ; the familiar print is not by 
any means a great work but the early impressions—one of 
which is in the Bodleian—have some life in them. 


The London Shakespeare League has done well in reprinting 
in a sixpenny pamphlet The Prefatory Pages of the First Folio, 
with a comment by Sir Sidney Lee and the frontispiece 
portrait (W. J. Bryce, 69 High Holborn). These pages are 
worth reading, and yet it may be doubted if one Shakespearean 
student in a thousand has ever read beyond the preliminary 
verse. 


—t st ee 

Let us commend, too, the enterprise of dems 
the Elizabethan players’ home, in celebrati n 
oceasion with an exhibition in the Southwark g %. 
Reference Library, a catalogue of which appears ra 
the care of Mr. Richard W. Mould. It is a g00d collect; , 
strengthened by loans and by the Harvard-Shakes me; 
Memorial donation. ™ 

Mr. R. Crompton Rhodes, in Shakespeare's First Poli 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 4s. 6d. net), has made an inporions 
and novel contribution to the subject. His main cutee 
is that Heminge and Condell “ had no editorial policy beens 
writing the epistles and collecting, at some difficulty, the 
copy”; “they had no thought but that what was good for 
the playhouse was good for the printing-house, and accord. 
ingly they made no alterations of any kind, except wher 
chance imposed upon them the task of reconstructing a lost 
text ”’—assembled from the parts assigned to the different 
actors. All the peculiarities of the text were, he Says, “ of 
theatrical origin, not of literary design.’ His detailed 
examination of the Folio, its pagination, page-headings 
stage directions and lists of characters, is particularly instruc. 
tive. We may note his comments on the case of Troilus an 
Cressida, which, as he shows, was accidentally put among 
the tragedies, then held back and _ replaced by Timon, 
and finally inserted between the histories and tragedies 
—not comedies, as the author inadvertently says—byt 
so late that its title was not given in the prefatory 


catalogue. Mr. Rhodes’s book will provoke much 
controversy among Shakespearean specialists, but it js 


uncommonly well worth reading. 


Another admirable book provoked by the Commemoration 
is Shakespeare and the Universities, by Dr. Frederick §. Boas 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 12s. 6d. net). It is somewhat amusing, 
in view of a recent Oxford contretemps, to find Dr. Boas 
saying in his preface: ‘* Now that theatrical art promises to 
be brought into closer contact with University studies, the 
chronicle of their unhappy estrangement may not be without 
its use ”—and referring to Jowett’s liberal policy towards the 
Oxford theatre when he was Vice-Chancellor. The reference, 
of course, is undesigned. Dr. Boas is thinking of the Eliz. 
bethan and Jacobean Vice-Chancellors who paid the players to 
go away or forbade their performing, while the Mayor and 
Corporation for their part encouraged the touring companies 
to play in the city. Dr. Boas discusses various subjects 
connected with the drama and the stage under the Stuarts, 
We may mention in particular the chapter on Walter Mount- 
fort, an official of the East India Company and a dramatist, 
and the full account of the play which he wrote on his voyage 
home from India in 1632, entitled The Lanchinge of the Mary; 
or, The Seaman's Honest Wyfe, which is in effect a dramatic 
apologia for the Company. It is an absurdly bad phy, 
but it is uncommonly interesting to students because the 
manuscript, which has been preserved, shows al! the cuts and 
alterations made by the censor, Sir Henry Herbert, in 1633, 
for political and moral reasons. 

The old controversy about the site of the Globe Theatre 
seemed to have been settled by the able pamphlet, issued by 
the London County Council, in which Mr. Braines demon- 
strated that the theatre must have stood to the south of 
Maiden Lane, Southwark. But Mr. George Hubbard, wu 
convinced by Mr. Braines’s painstaking argument, to whieb 
we referred at the time of its publication, restates his cast 
with considerable force in a volume, On the Site of the Glole 
Playhouse of Shakespeare (Cambridge University Press, 
7s. 6d. net). It does, of course, seem more reasonable to 
suppose that the Globe stood to the north of Maiden Lan 
and on the Bankside close to the stairs where playgoers wht 
had crossed the water by boat would land. Moreover, Mr. 
Hubbard’s documentary evidence, fortified by maps and plan 
and by an intimate knowledge of what is now a very dull and 
remote corner of the Borough, is formidable. But he has not 
demolished the very elaborate case built up by Mr. Braines, 
whose sober and precise method of collecting and handling 
minute details impressed us favourably. Mr. Braines showed 
that early all the north side of Maiden Lane was occupitt 
by other owners, leaving no room for the Globe frontage of 
156 feet, and this almost conclusive argument is not seriously 
shaken by Mr. Hubbard. The dispassionate reader wil 


marvel at the wealth of information to be extracted from the 





records concerning Shakespeare’s London. 
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—————— 
ROSE-COLOU RED SPECTACLES.* 


aking, it was the Second Revolution Mr. Williams 
he did not arrive in Russia till June, 1917. He 
ne of a delegation bringing appropriate messages from 
on Socialists of America, but it was not, of course, till 
aie of that year that the Bolshevik party completely 
overthrew the Kerensky, Menshevik or bourgeois régime. 
There are two threads to be disentangled in this book if it 
js to have any value —the author’s emotional reaction to 
events and his actual testimony as to matters of fact observed | 
by him. The first is translated into terms of the utmost 
nobility ; the sight or even the thought of a procession is | 
enough to move him to the extreme heights of lyricism and | 


GraiCTLY SPC 
observed » 





he has at command a very supple style. It is what might be 
called the oratorical-narrative style, because, whilst relating | 
facts, it does not observe the things as they are, but rather 
gs they aspire to be. Reading this book one would say it | 
yas quite the nicest Revolution in history, and that the | 
number of casualties bore such a small proportion to the 
population of Russia that it might be casled bloodless. 

This idealistic sophistry is apparent throughout the book. 
Even such a statement as this: “ Had not the Allies inter- 
yened in Russia and again stirred up war against the Soviets, 
in all probability there would have been no Red Terror” 
(and we were at least prepared to admit that intervention 
may have aggravated the Terror), becomes entirely dis- 
credited by the assertion which follows: ‘* Both in numbers 
and fiendishness the outrages of the Reds pale before the 
atrocities committed by the Whites.” The half-truth in 
this statement, that the Whites were ruthless when they 
captured any obdurate Reds, does not gain by being so 
extravagantly expressed. 

More lies are propagated in the name of Truth than in the 
service of crime. Mr. Williams has, one can feel from his 
book, a character of great integrity and beauty, but his wits 
are not so keen as they might be. Ile has not reckoned with 
the extreme suggestibility of his mind, which bears traces of 
all the social philosophers from Rousseau to the posters of 
Bolshevik Russia. Summing up the results of the Revolution, 
he says in one clause :— | 
“It has brought in to the Sovicts 1,000,000 workers and peasants | 
and given them direct experience in government. It has organized | 
8,000,000 workers into trade unions. It has taught 40,000,000 
peasants to read and write. It has opened the doors of tens ot 
thousands of new schools, libraries and theatres, and roused the | 
masses to the wonders of science and art.” | 
The summit of this crescendo is frankly in the clouds. No | 
other traveller that we know has scen these many schools, &c., | 
and as Mr. Williams returned to America about a year after 
the Bolshevik coup, someone must have told him about 
them; that was to take an unfair advantage of him. 

The propaganda posters, reproduced in colours, are most 
amusing and effective. One the ignorant people, 
dark and superstitious, passing through a schoolhouse and 
emerging white and radiant into the sunshine. If images 
like that can influence an educated man to such an extent, 
what a tyranny they must exercise on the unsophisticated 
peasant, unless indeed his proverbial and native cunning, 
preserved by his illiteracy, protects him against the well- 

meaning rhetoric of his present lords. 





shows 


SOLDIER VV. CIVILIAN.t 


Masor-Generat Sin Freperick Maurice in his preface 
to this diary quotes one of the entries as the reason for its 
publication :— 


“The only way to stop war is to tell these facts in the school 
history books and cut out the rot about the gallant charges, the 
Victorious returns, and the blushing damsels who scatter roses | 
under the conquering heroes’ feet. Every soldier knows that the | 
re-writing of the history books would stop war more effectively 
than the most elaborately covenanted league which tired political | 
legal minds can conceive.” ; | 

| 





opinion, would be an international agreement that a nation’s 
army should consist exclusively of the personnel of its Govern- 
ment : but this simple arrangement is not likely to be adopted 
at present. Meanwhile, one of the surest ways of abolishing 





* Through the Russian Revolution. By Albert Rhys Willlams. London: Labour 
Pulling Co (7s. 6d.] 
tA ier’s Diary. By Ralph Scott. London: Collins. [6s. net.) 
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A still more effective method, in the present reviewer's | | 


war is to undermine what even the late War itself did not 
completely undermine—the romantic conception of war 
cherished by large numbers of persons who took no part 
in it. In this direction a book such as this one is especially 
valuable because it is written not by a professional pacifist 
or a man who is prepared to erect a strong intellectual case 
against war, but by a vigorous sport-loving Englishman 
of ordinary practical intelligence who speaks not from prin- 
ciples but from hard experience. Many of those who fought 
in the War will recognize in the fury and bitterness of much 
of the book a very accurate presentation of their own normal 
frame of mind under those circumstances. That frame of 
mind reveals the gulf which separated the attitude of the 
intelligent fighting man from the rest of his countrymen. 
Mr. Scott’s bitterness breaks out against the patriotic hero- 
worshipping people at home, against the blunders of the 
Staff, against what he feels will be the ordinary post-War 
attitude ; in fact, against almost everybody except his own men 
and the enemy. He is haunted by the horrors and sacrifices, 
the sheer heroism and endurance of ordinary men, by all the 
facts of a soldier’s life which, he is convinced, will never be 
realized and appreciated in their real significance :— 

“‘ And the pity of all is this—that nobody will ever understand ! 
It is hell to be able to see these things, but in two years I know 
it will all be forgotten. ‘It is over,’ they will say, ‘ we must forget 
it, it was so terrible.’ The world will go back into the old grooves, 
without honour, without heroism, without ideals, and these dear, 
darling fellows of mine will be ‘ factory men’ once more.” 

The horrors of the line rouse in him disgust not only for the 
facts themselves but also for the conventional glorification 
of war :— 

“The sergeants found a very good place for their tent, but a 

dead Hun was in possession of the freehold. They decided to 
bury him, and deepened a shell-hole accordingly ; then the problem, 
how to get him into it? The Sergeant-Major took his boots and 
the Farrier very gingerly took his sleeves; they lifted, but his 
arms came out in the Farrier’s hands. ... Finally, the Farrier 
put his gas mask on and literally buried him in shovelfuls. Pra 
patria...?” 
That passage is one of many equally horrible, for Mr. Scott 
does not spare the horrors. And it is well that he does not, 
not oniy because to do so would be to falsify his picture of the 
War, but also because it is extremely necessary that we should 
bear those horrors in mind. That we should forget the 
War and all its appalling actualities is counsel suitable only 
for an ideally perfect Eurepe. The sooner we forget the 
War, while human society is what it is, the sooner we shall 
have another : and in fact, more than once since the Armistice, 
Europe has been within an ace of another. It is books like 
this one, which present hard facts without argument or 
discussion, that best serve to remind us of what war 
means. As a picture of the ordinary life in the line in France 
it is vivid, complete, and true to the reality. 
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his father’s disgust, he solves his immediate difficulties +, 

F I C T I O N i. enlisting as a private. Here the first volume ends ms by 
——— further volumes are in preparation. * Several 
DRAWING ON CAPITAL.* We can look forward to their publication with interest ang 


Tue eighth layer of the earth (Rosicrucians held) preserves in 
type all flowers and animals that become distinct in species 
and everything that man shapes to a definite expression : 
here they multiply and from here they are reproduced in fit 
numbers above ground. Some years ago a type of novel was 
established in which autobiography was coloured, swollen, and 
dissembled with invention. The subterranean process must 
have quickened to unusual activity: hundreds of half- 
autobiographies tumbled from the press. 

There were disadvantages to this form. Authors who drew 
so immediately on personal experience might well be suspected 
of a weak creative impulse. And, indeed, many proved to be 
spent with one book: they wrote nothing else or their sub- 
sequent books were bad. A fused and compacted experience 
is the true philosopher’s stone, and imagination consists in 
applying this magisterium to invented circumstance ; but 
authors who systematically exhaust their recollections for 
subject-matter, and above all their recollections of childhood, 
are often cramped in the present and beggared for the future. 
Even in their privilege of invention there were dangers. The 
novelist could not be called to account for distortion of fact, 
and it was tempting for him to take incidents in which he was 
a little ashamed of his own behaviour and to rewrite them as 
he could have wished them to happen; to indulge in easy 
self-assertion, to pay back old grudges, subtly and cautiously 
to idealize himself in the hero of his book. And there was 
never such a field for sentimental immoralities. 

Mr. Emanuel’s novel is plainly in this tradition and his 
lateness makes him chargeable with a still greater creative 
sluggishness. To some degree he has profited by the work of 
earlier novelists and there are no crude egotisms to divert or 
annoy the reader. In fact, he shows very capably the 
advantages of his form. When future historians are inquiring 
into our social conditions they will find illustrations of detail 
most profusely among such novels. To this store of know- 
ledge Mr. Emanuel contributes a sober and acute study of the 
life of Anglicized Jews. His novel deserves high praise as a 
document. He cannot always avoid disproportion and 
falsification : towards the end of this volume he slips into the 
expected immoratities, and it is unfortunate that he should 
think realism demands a description of unpleasant smells and 
the grosser details of the toilet. But on the whole he gives 
us a careful and impartial analysis. He is proficient in style, 
too: he writes with a most notable absence of mannerism. 
The narrative is orderly and the expression even. Our 
attention is held without hyperbole or blandishment. 

John Paul Caplin was the son of moderately rich, eminently 
respectable Jews. His parents lived in Bayswater—the part 
of Bayswater that may by courtesy be called Hyde Park— 
and had social ambitions; but these they were too self- 
conscious to be able to fulfil. Most of all they were ashamed 
of being Jews ; yet their Jewish upbringing and theiz Jewish 
tics were too strong in them to be completely denied. They 
treated their son unsympathetically, mainly from crassness of 
perception and from the conventional demand that children 
should be unreasoningly dutiful; Paul’s mother in especial 
had a consistent animus against him for his inconvenient 
-andour and his self-sufliciency. For all this they regarded 
him as their opportunity for social success and in the end it 
was his social intractability that most enraged them. He 
was sent to a public school to eradicate all traces of Judaism ; 
but here he was compelled to see that he was not wholly, not 
functionally, an Englishman ; not (as Mr. Emanuel reveal- 
ingly says) a gentleman. Future historians will form curious 
opinions of our publie schools. Since it is obviously most 
frequent for a novelist to show the reaction to circumstances 
of abnormal characters, and the main business of public 
schools is with the normal, their record in fiction is indubit- 
ably black. When his schooling is over, young Caplin can 
neither be at ease with fellow Jews nor pass thoroughly for an 
Englishman. He refuses to satisfy his father’s hopes by 
subduing himself to a profession: he is unfitted for every 
course of life, and when the Boer War breaks out, much to 
By V. R. Emanuel. London: Constable [7s. 6d. 
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a clean and lifelike presentation of detail. It does nl ens 
that he will give us any work of manifest originality, habe 


If this is a first novel, Mr. Emanuel’ 
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BLACK OXEN.* 
Tus is a monkey-gland story. The heroine recovers " 

é fig ee # “aS , VETS he 
youth in Vienna with quite incredible success ; and by eo , 
. . . . . ° A] od 
bining an almost girlish beauty with the experience o? on 

, * aX, ] Hy ‘ r six y 
odd years, gives the genuine younger generation no chane: 
at all. This the younger generation does not take lying Fs 
. 66 : ‘ : ° _ 5 n, 
Janet, in order to “ entrap” Clavering, hides herself in hi 

3 . is 
flat. But, unluckily, when he comes in Janct’s own fath 
; ales, el 
happens to be accompanying him. 

_“There was a wild shrick from a corner of the room: 9 alir 
girl leapt across the intervening space like a panther, and flinging 
herself upon Oglethorpe, beat his chest with her fisis ‘Von 
damned old plumber—you old dumb-duck!” shrieked his littl 
daughter ; ‘what did you come here and spoil everything for? 
He'd have had to marry me to-morrow if you had minded your ow, 
business. I'll claw your eyes out !’ But her hands were imprisoned 
in her father’s hard fists, and she turned and spat at the petrified 
Clavering. ‘I hate you, I hate you! But I’m going to marry you 
all the same! One way or another Ill get you! I meant to wait 
awhile, for I haven't had fun enough yet, und Pd have precigys 
litle with you, you old flat tyre! But when I heard that ol 
Zattiany woman got hold of you and then was locked up and not 
able to do a thing, I thought [ should go mad. I dropped my dig. 
mond bracelet out of the window and one of the servants let me out 
—I won't say which. You’ve been seen coming out of her house 
at all hours, but she’s a thousand years old and nobody cares what 
she does ; but I intended to rouse this whole house, and I'd have 
been so compromised you'd have had to marry me. You're y 
gentleman even if you are a damned old Iecft-over, and you're q 
friend of Granny’s and Dad's. I'd have had you tied up so tig) 
you'd have toddled straight down to the City Hall.’ 

Suddenly she burst into tears, her face working like a baby’s 
and flung herself into her father’s arms. : 

_*Make him marry me, daddy, make him. I want him, I want 
him.’ Oglethorpe put his arms round her, but his sy:mpathies were 
equally divided, and he understood men better than young girl. . ..” 





+ 
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The whole scene is so good it requires a quite superhuman 
effort of restraint to cease quoting. Miss Atherton has a 
skill in the depiction of American domestic life that is quite 
unrivalled, and it would be an almost imposs 
achieve boredom anywhere in the 375 pages of this her latest 
novel. To be shocked, however, would be comparatively easy. 

Mr. Yeats, by the way, has somewhere likened the regular 
procession of the years to a file of Black Oxen, with “ God the 
Herdsman” driving them on. Hence the title. 


ible exploit to 





Our Earth Here. By Dolf Wyllarde. (tiuichinson. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Some twenty short stories of “ life” (particularly of the 
passion by moonlight type) in the West Indies, Aden, Devon 
and clsewhere. In the stories of remoter setting Miss Wyllarde 
loves to play noisily upon the shriller strings ; and even in 
the quicter storics of England she lcaves nothing to the 
imagination. ‘“ Bride-fern”’—a Seychelles Necl-tide legend— 
shows that she knows, too, how to mar a good tale in the 
telling. 
A St. Luke of the Nineteenth Century. 
ton. (Longmans and Co. 7s. Gd.) 

The reprint of a sententious story, well padded with wads 
of moonlight and magnolia, oxide of chromium. pretty aets 
of charity and queer aesthetics. A poet (who  deseribes 
poetry as “ perfecting the expression of ideas by putting 
them into words which best convey the sensation given bi 
ideas” !) and an artist both love a nymph, Elaine. After 
many intrigues and delays the poet presses his suit and is 
accepted. And truly he was worthy ; for he handed Elame 
“a small, blue, calf-bound volume* of the poems she had 
inspired. But Elaine understood him; and Mrs. Barringtol 
understands too, for when he exclaims “Ah! that is silence 
beautified,” she is kind enough to add that “at the moment he 
was not so much thinking of what he was saying as of the two 
sisters he was watching.” 

Among Those Present. By Edna Ferber. 
4s. 

In spite of the constant references of the American publishers 
to Miss Edna Ferber’s short stories being comparable to thos 
of O. Henry, the appreciative reader of her long novel 
The Girls, will open her present volume with hesitation. It 
is so annoying to be disappointed in an author whose former 
work one has liked ; but the collection entitled Among Thos 

eat. Ae 


Russell Barring: 


By Mrs. 


(Nash and Grayso2. 








* Black Oxen. By Gertrude Atherton. London: John Murray. [7s. 6d. net] 
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contains no disappointment. Miss Ferber’s stories, 
Present they may be a little longer than the classical pattern 
‘. form of fiction, always display so keen an insight 
‘+0 human nature and describe the sma!l incidents of every- 
int fe so enthralling!y that the reader will probably consume 
day qhole of the eight stories at one sitting. The two finest 
at are the portrait in “‘ Old Man Minick ” of an elderly 
“ an and “ The Sudden Sixties,” which is the analysis 
ie heart of an elderly widow. The irreconcilability of 
a outlook of parents and their children has never been more 
= ntly rendered. The old man rebels and strikes out 
a line of his own, while the end of the story of the grandmother 
hows her meekly presiding over the illnesses of her grand- 
“hildren. Miss Ferber sees the world through spectacles 
that are anything but rose-coloured. Yet she shows the 
consolation which may be drawn from the little, comfortable 
qhirs of everyday life, and despair is as far from the 
minds of her characters as cestasy. 


7s. 6d. 


peter Whiffle. By Carl Van Vechten. (Grant Richards. 
net.) : 
A study of a dilettante American who, always intending to 
roduce a work of great value in literature, dies before he gets 
further than his preparations. While containing several 
ingenious passages of literary analysis— -particularly the 
sentence 25 to Jane Austen’s novels—the book is in itself 
an example of the phrase used by * Peter Whifile”: ‘ Art 
in this epoch is too self-conscious.” For Art read Fiction. 


None-Go-By. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. (Collins. 7s. Gd.) 

A comedy of a couple who seek in a Cornish cottage the 
ace London, full of friends and relatives, denies them. 
With a light and graceful touch Mrs. Sidgwick demolishes 
their hopes, for they are obliged to be more sociable in Cornwall 
than in Belgravia. A slight idea, but well worked out and 
charming. 


WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1923. (Oxford University 
Press. 42s. net.) 

The fifty-third issue of ** Crockford * seems to be, wherever 
tested, as accurate and comprehensive as ever, and we can 
suggest no improvement or addition. ‘The editor's preface, 
too, contains the judicious and racy remarks which we expect 
tofind there. He is sorely perturbed about the steady decline 
in the number of candidates for ordination: there are barely 
half as many as there were before the War. He attributes 
this in no small degree to “ the impoverishment of the pro- 
fessional class.” He describes the Isle of Man as ** the Parson’s 
Paradise ” because the Tithe Act of 1918 does not apply to 
the island and the clergy therefore receive the true value of 
the tithe under the compromise of 1834. He assures an anxious 
correspondent that the Bishop of Zanzibar has not instituted 
a female priesthood: the cathedral clergy of Zanzibar, to 
whose names ** Miss *’ was appended in the last edition, were 
in fact Missionaries and not Misses. 


The Register of the Privy Seal of Scotland. Vol. II. 1529-42. 
Edited by D. Hay Fieming. (Stationery Office. 32s. 6d. net.) 
In this massive and finely printed volume Dr. Hay Fleming 
has continued the work begun by Mr. Livingstone. The five 
thousand entries, to which there is an index of 170 pages, 
relate to royal grants, writs, remissions of penalties and so 
forth in the second half of James V.’s troubled reign. For 
family history the record is invaluable. On the general 
history of Scotland it throws a fitful light. The numerous 
references to heretics, for example, show that the Lutheran 
doctrines had made considerable progress in the towns. The 
Register testifies on almost every page to the disorder that 
cursed sixteenth-century Scotland. Dr. Hay Fleming has 
counted up 260 murders in the fourteen years, besides many 
tases of violent assault on officials as well as on laymen. 
Such a country needed a sterner ruler than James V., though 
he had spasms of activity, inone of which he raided the haunts 
of the Border thieves and hanged forty-eight of them, including 
the notorious Johnny Armstrong. Dr. Hay Fleming's pro- 
found knowledge of the period is shown in his excellent 
troduction, which might have beea a little longer. 


Specification. (Technical Journals, Ltd. 10s. 6d.) 

_ Specification has made its twenty-fifth annual appearance, and 
is prefaced by a congratulatory letter from the President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. It is meet that the 
profession should thus express its thanks to the compilers of 
this admirably informing ** crib *°—a work that is to be found 
m nearly every architect's office. Its information is clearly 
presented and well up to date, thougia in the article on cinemas 
We miss any reference to the new method of daylight presenta- 
tion. There is a short description of Pisé construction, and 
there are other special articles in addition to the more exhaus- 
tive papers on Fireproof Construction, Heating, IMumination, 
Sanitation, &c., &e. Mr. Gordon Selfridge, who ought to 

(Continued on page 764.) 
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Beware the Bottle-Neck Road. 

When passing a tram on the inside be careful to note 
exactly how the tram lines run in relation to the curb. 
here are many instances (as illustrated above) of the width 
tween a tram and the curbstone being too narrow to allow the 
to pass. Also beware of the manner in which the ends 
im swing out over the rails when taking a sharp bend 
hen changing from double to single track or vice versa. 
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Trace the tram line tracks. 
Leok for No. 16 of the Series. 


Correspondence on these interesting subjects is invited. 


PRATTS 


"Fn the better. Srinit on the Road’ 


ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL CO, LTD 
36, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.Wi 


































An [Investment 


A Union Government pamphlet states :— 
“Unlike diamond digging orange growing is 


not a Gamble ” 


The sum of £562 10s. Od. in cash, or £125 per annum for 
five years (quarterly or half-yearly payments arranged), 
can secure, after that period, 


A PERMANENT INCOME 


oF £500 annum 


This statement is definite and can be realized if you 
become an investor or settler in connexion with an 


Orange Orchard in South Africa 


The South African Prudential is developing the finest 
Citrus Estates in the British Empire. It has been highly 
reported upon by Dr. Macdonald, the eminent Consulting 
Agriculturist and Horticulturist, and Professor Amundsen, 
Professor of Horticulture, Transvaal University College, 
Pretoria. A rich district, exceptionally fertile soil and 
adequate transport facilities sum up the advantages of a 
profitable investment. The Directors are well-known public 
men in South Africa. 
Reference.—The National Bank of South Africa. 


Write NOW for Booklet and latest Reports, Dept. 95, 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
PRUDENTIAL Ltd. 


Ulster Chambers, 168 Regent St., London, W.1. 
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know, is quoted as a witness against the inordinate use of 

plate-glass in shop-fronts, and a number of interesting working 

drawings are reproduced, including some from the oflice of 

Sir Edwin Lutyens. 

The Provosts and Fellows of Oriel College, Oxford. By 
G. C. Richards and the late C. L. Shadwell. (Oxford : 
Blackwell.) 

Oriel is one of the oldest of Oxford colleges. Adam de 
Brome, the founder and first Provost, held office from 1326 
to 1332. Moreover, Oriel in recent times has had many 
professional fellows. The elaborate list compiled by the late 
Provost and completed by Mr. Richards is consequently of 
exceptional interest. Oriel may be proud not merely of her 
age, but also of the many scholars of distinction who have 
belonged to her Senior Common Room. ‘The register with its 
compact biographies, well indexed, is a valuable addition to 
Oxford history. 


BIOGRAPHIES. 


Georges Appia, Pastour et Professeur en Italio et 4 Paris, 1827- 
1910. Tome Premier. (Paris: Fiammarion. 9 fr. net.) 

Lack of space makes it, unfortunately, impossible for the 
Spectator to devote much attention to foreign literature, but 
we should like to call attention to the admirable French 
pom oe or of which the present volume is the first. It is 
compiled by members of the family of Georges —_—— 
pastor, artist and schoolmaster—and consists not only of 
matter contributed by them, but also of copious extracts 
from letters written by him, his parents, and others. The 
excellence of the book—for an excellent book it is—lies in 
two facts. In the first place, it is not merely a material 
biography of dates and information, but the history of a man’s 
mental and spiritual growth through a process of doubts, 
conflicts and mental stress into the clear light of spiritual 
well-being. Secondly, we are shown the man not in isolation 
but as living, moving, and developing among his local and 
human surroundings and as the product of a peculiar social 
and spiritual ancestry ; and both of these elements—the 
personal development and the local and human influences— 
are so convincingly reproduced that the book has much of 
the quality of a work of art, a leisurely human novel such as 
Jean Cristophe. The Appia family originated among the 
Vaudois of Piedmont, a race which through centuries of 
ersecution followed a free and simple Christian cult, free 
rom the dogma and mysticism of Rome ; a cult which, as 
represented in the family circle in which Georges Appia grew 
up, produced a mode of life whose religious discipline was 
liberal enough to include a love of humanity regardless 
of class distinctions, a warmth, joviality and humorous 
common sense, a delight in nature and the simple good things 
of life which constitute piety in the most real sense of that 
misused word. Of the delightful and lovable mother and 
father, and the many other personalities whom the book 
presents so vividly, we have not space to speak. We can 
only recommend the book warmly to all who love biography 
and the study of human character. 


Sir Henry Stewart Cunningham, K.C.I.E. By M. M. Verney. 
(John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 

With Miss Cunningham’s help Lady Verney has compiled a 
memoir of Sir Henry Cunningham which will give pleasure 
to many who remember his peculiar charm and the outstanding 
refinement of his mind. India owes more to him than to 
most of the lawyers sent out from home because of his vivid 
and active interest in many good causes with which he came 
in contact. Nor should his distinction as a writer, whether 
of novels or of biography, be allowed to be forgotten. We 
welcome this help to keep his memory alive. 


Major-General Sir Geoffrey Twining. A Biographical Sketch 
by Mary Christine Ritchie. (Montreal: Chapman. $1.00.) 
Miss Ritchie has written this memoir of a distinguished 
Engineer oflicer to remind her fellow-Canadians that Sir 
Geoffrey Twining was a native of Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
that he was trained at the Canadian Royal Military College, 
Kingston, through which in 1865 he received his commission. 
He saw much service in India and did great things in the War, 
during which he became official head of the Corps. He died 
suddenly in January, 1920. Miss Ritchie has printed inter- 
esting selections from the diaries that he kept in 1891-92, when 
he was surveying the route of the Uganda Railway ; it is 
hard to believe that the wilderness through which the surveyors 
struggled has been civilized so completely within a generation. 


The Life of Lord Moulton. By H. Fletcher Moulton. (Nisbet. 
15s. net.) 

Lord Birkenhead, in a preface to this memoir, says of Lord 
Moulton that “no man since the great Bacon has brought 
to the Bench so consummate a scientific equipment.”” Mr. 
Moulton’s book is not all that one could wish—the arrangement 
is somewhat awkward, and the misprints are numerous— 
but it does, at least, illustrate Lord Birkenhead’s verdict. 


very able judge, and t pc 
y » a @ great organizer of iti 

during the War because he had — exceptionally cee 
logical mind. He did not profess to be an expert av and 
natural science, but he had the scientific tem r ay 
mastered new problems with astounding speed and Me oh 
ness. The chapters on the manufacture of amatol Pea 
the Explosives Department contain an interesting accous pe 
Lord Moulton’s war-work. If there were a few more Pe “ 
him in our public life we should not long have to lament “x 
general neglect of science in this country. It is intense 
to know that he was a good judge of wine and could dis ng 
vintages with the innkeepers in rural France. —_ 


SCIENCE AND PSYCHOLOGY, 
Aspects of Science. By J. W. N. Sullivan. (Cobden-Sandarso, 
6s. net.) ? 

Throughout the selection of his essays about science 
which Mr. Sullivan has given us in this attractive little book 
we feel that we are being subtly, delightfully cajoled. The 
sensation is pleasant, and before the last chapter we are cane 
devotees of science. With the aim of stimulating interest 
in his subject, both in the non-specialist human being and in 
the other-subject specialist, the author provides chapters 
to flatter everyone’s tastes. Science and the arts, sclence 
and the mind, scientific biography, theories, and changing 
values ; these and other things are lightly touched upon 
and delicately outlined, always with a suggestion of depths 
unplumbed and permeated by a consciousness of mystery 
given back to science. Mr. Sullivan would proselytize well 
He knows so wonderfully where to suggest the infinite and 
where to hold his reader down to fact. Perhaps, some day 
he will give us the hidden depths of his knowledge without 
at the same time losing the “ common touch” which js sy 
rare and valuable a gift in a scientific essayist whose literary 
value is far beyond popular taste. : 
Modern Electrical Theory: Relativity. By N. R. Campbz'), 

(Cambridge : at the University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is the second monograph devoted to recent research 
in physics, which serves also as a supplementary chapter 
to Mr. Campbell’s big book. Here for the first time we have 
relativity for the experimental physicist by the experimenta! 
physicist, to the exclusion—so far as is possible—both of the 
mathematician and of the philosopher. In Mr. Campbell's 
interpretation of relativity there are no alternatives to the 
special theory; the question of their existence does not even 
arise. For the fact, that from certain assumptions certain 
results follow, does not exclude the possibility that the same 
results may follow from a different set of assumptions. Thus 
alternatives become supplements. The general theory is on 
a different footing, however ; and its importance lies rather 
in the ideas which it introduces in order to arrive at its conclu- 
sions; than in the conclusions themselves. Until very recently, 
no alternatives to the general theory have been proposed. 
Mr. Campbell’s concluding suggestions leave us with more 
than a hint of unknown worlds to conquer. ‘Thus, as regards 
the intellectual satisfaction of the general theory, he says 
**it may repel, not because it is revolutionary, but because 
it is not revolutionary enough. But where shell we find 
anything more revolutionary ? The answer is beginning to 
appear. Contemporaneous with relativity, and following a 
curiously parallel course, is the quantum theory of energy. 
... Surely the two streams must join into a wider flood.” 
Great and Small Things. By Sir Ray Lankester. (M-tlun. 

7s. 6d.) 

The distinguished author of Science from an Easy-Chan 
has given us in his new book yet another collection of populat 
scientific articles. We always thought that in a sense Scvence 
from an Easy-Chair was a misnomer ; for, although Sir Ray 
Lankester’s articles can be enjoyed and appreciated without a 
too great expenditure of cffort in an easy-chair, Sit Ray 
Lankester is surely no armchair scientist. Le is a biologist 
for whose investigation nothing is too great and nothing too 
small, and in his present collection of papers he relates of 
“ living things ranging from the phagocyte to the gorilla, from 
the pond-snail to the Russian giant, from facts about longevity 
to theories as to human progress and the cruelty of Nature. 


ESSAYS. 
The Boy Bishop, and other Essays. By W. C. Moller. (Bell. 
7s. 6d.) 

The title essay is a very interesting account of that mediaeval 
Christmas ceremony, common in France and England, 
which children took precedence of all ecclesiastics and wert 
attired in episcopal robes. It is in such quaint and beautiful 
old ceremonies and pieces of folk-lore that Mr. Meller takes 
delight, and his other papers are all on similar themes. He 
displays a good deal of out-of-the-way knowledge, and hs 
fresh matter and pleasant unpretentious manner will mak: 
his book more interesting to the intelligent reader thaa 


format. 





Lord Moulton was Senior Wrangler. a brilliant counsel. a 


seems to have been, judging from the unattractive 
to Mr. Meller’s publishers. 
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an Old Castle and other Essays. 
(Macmillan. 14s. net.) : ; } 
Caleb Winchester was professor of English literature in 
vesleyan University, and this memorial volume reveals 
bso a man of wide sympathies. But he evidently looked 
ae world through rose-tinted spectacles. An Old Castle 
pe attempt to recapture the atmosphere of Elizabethan 
r nah actually it is a gorgeous, if rather shadowy, dream- 
pot All the famous men and women—from Sidney 
et omitting the ‘sad, sin-stained pathos of the story of 
his Stella”) to Milton —whose names have gathered about 
Ludlow Castle join in the misty parade. We do not doubt 
the popularity of the lecture. In it, so to say, the Professor 
has let himself go. He tells us, for instance, of one with 
‘an eager face and a forehead so high and eyes so still that 
there is yet a look of quict in them—thinking, perhaps, of 
his Juliet whom he has left at Stratford-on-Avon and of his 
fair twin girls.” Apparently that is what Americans like, 
for the lecture was repeated, we are told, some three hundred 
times. The Shakespeare lectures chiefly comprise huge 
chunks of quotations strung together on slender threads of 
chatter. Jacques is spoken of as “ an original, juicy character 
—and ‘ blasé’ withal.” 


By Caleb T. Winchester. 


On. By Hilaire Belloc. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Mr. Belloc’s fancies are pleasing. But they have one 
great enemy, his love for logical reasoning. Because of this 
they often become tedious, often trivial. Fancy and precise 
calculation are ill-mated. On “ Bad Verse” Mr. Belloc is 
excellent. 


VARIOUS, 


mous Porson Triats. By Harold Eaton. 7s. 6d. 
net.) Mr. Harold Eaton gives what may be called a “ popular’ account 
of five famous trials. His chapter on “ The Psychology of the Prisoner” 
is not informing and is written without reference to recent studies in 
psycho-analysis. 


(Collins. 


Tut LOVER AND THE DEAD WoMAN, AND Five Orner PLays. 


By L. Stanley Jast. (Rouiledge. 7s. 6d.) These plays were 
“written to test the possibilities of the Little Theatre and successfully pro- 
duced by the Unnamed Society at Manchester.”” They are in fluent verse, 
and their decorative charm would show to more advantage on the stage than 
it does in the book. 


Kine James IIT. or Scottanp. By Kenneth Rogers. (Paisley : 


Alexander Gardner.) ‘Three acts in blank verse. Interesting to the 
patriot and the student of history. 


Tus °*Forty-Five. By Malcolm Macinnes. (Paisley : 
Gardner. 8s. 6d.) A lengthy, dramatized account of the famous Rising. 
The author’s aim is historical truth rather than literary beauty. 


BuitpINnG or Personauity. By Cecil F. Walpole. 
(Skeffington and Son, Ltd. 1s. 6d. net.) An inspirational mens 
sana in corpore sano book. Its psychology is slightly old-fashioned and dog- 
matic, and its rules for forming a model character most complete. 


WANDERINGS IN THE QUEENSLAND Busu. By W. Lavallin 
Purley. (George Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) Mr. Puxley 
tells pleasantly of the people and animals that he met, the birds and growing 
things that he saw when he paid a long visit to Queensland. 


TRAVEL AND Comment. By James J. Phelan. (Robertson.) 
The diary of a journey round the world by an American who is a real 
Ainerican and not a cosmopolitan is bound to be interesting, even though 
it may not be instructive, 


THE 


LIGHT FICTION. 


ELLEN OF Brincarp. By Wilkinson Sherren. (Cecil Palmer. 
78. 6d.) “ Talk we of slaughter,” says the beautiful Ellen to her Druidic 


father, &c., &c. 
By Nellie McClung. (Hutchinson. 
Miss Aicott up to date. 


Repropates. By Fionnarola. (Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d.) 
Repentant playwright laments bad influence and marries in reparation. 


By A. Neil Lyons. (Thornton Butterworth. 


Forty-two short stories—slight, humorous, original. 


Bineatu AN Arpent Sun. By Frank Fox. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) A passionate widow makes love. 


Tue Beauty or Marrita. 
7s. 6d.) 


Canadian girl's book. 


Firry Firry. 
7s. 6d.) 


Tur Procress or ANTHONY RENNICK. By Alexander Watson. 
(iTodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) His progress makes slow reading. 


Eovnpep Down. By David Durham. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
2s. Gd.) Highly coloured adventures of lady who believes herself married 
to burglar. 

(Hodder and 


long lost 


By Frederick Bending. 


Outdoor detective tale, murders, 


‘its Suapow’s Enpae. 
Stoughton. Ts. 6d.) 
relations, &c. 

WANDERER OF THE WASTELAND. By Zane Grey. 


(Hodder and Stoughton. ‘7s. $d.) _ A story proving that the soli- 
tudes of Colorado make men savages or mystics. 


the Four-poster 


Se Mattress Cover may contain 
anything — hair, wool, or flock, 
ill or well put together, sterilised or not 
sterilised. It is the reputation of the 
house making the mattress that is your 
guarantee of material, of workmanship 
and of lasting comfort in wear. Heal’s 
have over a century’s reputation to 
keep by maintaining (or to lose by de- 
grading) the quality of their mattresses. 


£8 5 0 


£7 0 0 
£219 0 


3 ft. Best Hair Mattress ; 5. 
3 ft. Best French Mattress (hair and 


wool) . ‘ . . 
3 ft. Wool Mattress (extra thick) . 


COPPER EEE ERE EHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE HEHEHE EEE 


: Heal’s ‘*Sommier Elastique Portatif’’ is 
still the most comfortable and economical 
Spring Mattress made. 

3 ft. £5 5 0 3 ft. 6 in. £6 0 0 
4ft.6in. £710 0 5 ft. £8 5 0 


eee eee eee HEH H HEE EH EEE HEHEHE EEEEE 


. 


A little booklet entitled ‘‘ Book of the Sommier,” 
together with general Bedding Price List, witl be 
sent free on request. 


Heal & Son Ls 


The pioneer and still the lead- 
ing houses for good bedding. 


| TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W.1. 
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Established in 1833. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND 
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Subscribed Capital - - £43,447,080 
Paid-up Capital - - £9,309,416 
Reserve Fund - : - £9,000,000 


Head Office: 
15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Agents in all parts of the world. 
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TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 
undertaken. 
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*ORACE AND Co. By F. Morton Howard. (Methuen. 6s.) 
Good light comedy. ce adventures of four inshore mariners who band 
themselves together for a scheme of their own and incidentally enliven the 
cruise of a quiet family party. 


Tue Cuars. By Charles Towne. (Putnams. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. Towne Is a well-known figure in New York. His novelis about that city, 
and though much of it seems curiously old-fashioned and démodé, there is 
a clever picture of the hard, well turned-out, competent type of American 
young women. It is a pleasant, readable book. 

Bopirs anp Sours. By Shaw Desmond. (Duckworth. 
7s. Gd. net.) Readers who can appreciate profound studies of sexual 
problems should avoid this book ; but it is not entirely without merit, and 
people whose senses somewhat outweigh their sense will find some excite- 
ment and little harm in it. 

O_p Ficurtnc Days. By E. R. Punshon. (John Bale, 


Sons and Danielsson, Lid. ‘Ts. 6d. net.) Mr. Punshon shows 
amazing ingenuity. To arrange without too heavily straining credulity that 
his hero should fight his villain to save britain from a Napoleonic plot, to 
win the proofs of his own nobility and wealth and the hand of Lucille de la 
Gevrilli¢re, daughter of an émigré marquis, is surely a triumph. 


Tur Puzzie. By Lee Thayer. (Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net.) 
A dead man with a broken neck, a snowy lawn on which only the corpse's 
own footsteps show, form the elements of a very pretty mystery, which holds 
the reader's attention to the end. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.]} 
POSITION OF INVESTMENT 
STOCKS. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 


Sir,—For nearly two years Stock Exchange securities 
have pursued an upward course, and some idea of the 
huge appreciation which has taken place in capital 
ralues may be gathered from the fact that the valuation 
each month of 365 representative securities selected by 
the Bankers’ Magazine shows a total expansion in capital 
value for the past sixteen months of no less than 
£1,200,000,000, or an all-round average advance of about 
19 per cent. This must be quite an unprecedented 
advance in Stock Exchange securities as a whole over 
so comparatively brief a period, and even when allow- 
ance is made for the very low level to which securities 
had fallen the rise is none the less remarkable. 

The movement commenced, as is customary in the 
case of a Stock Exchange revival, in gilt-edged securities, 
and although during the past six months there has been 
almost more activity in the Industrial and Speculative 
groups, the improvement in high-class fixed interest 
stocks has held its own. 

It is needless, perhaps, to recall the fact that the whole 
of this period of rising securities has also been character- 
ized by dullness in trade, extreme ease in money—so 
that within a period of only just over two years the 
Bank Rate has steadily fallen from 7 to 3 per cent.— 
and a lack of general confidence due to the disturbed 
political and economic conditions in Europe, to say 
nothing of political and social unrest at home. It is 
searecly surprising, therefore, that with trade enter- 
prise at a low ebb the high yields on gilt-edged securities 
should have proved a powerful attraction for all holders 
of liquid resources, while the very fact that the yield 
on the stocks has been above bankers’ charges for accom- 
modation undoubtedly oecasioned a good deal of buying 
of British Funds and kindred securities on borrowed 
money. Finally, to these influences there has been 
added the further stimulus of an improvement in the 
national finances themselves and the remittance of 
large amounts of Continental money for investment 
here owing to the want of confidence in the European 
outlook. 

The question now, however, arises whether the 
forees responsible for this great advance in securities, 
and more especially for the boom in the Investment 
group, may be considered to have spent themselves or, 
at all events, to have reached their maximum strength. 
It is in this connexion that attention at the moment 
is concentrated very closely upon the latest develop- 
ments in connexion with the Ruhr crisis; for if on the 


THE 


one hand matters were to shape in the direction of an 
improvement in the European situation, it seems not 
improbable that greater trade activity and rather dearer 
money might tend to check the advance in the Invest- 





———w } a 
ment markets. If, on the other hand, the va; 
tension in Europe is to be prolonged there m penfil 
continuance of many of the factors ’ making fe is 
trade, cheap money and firm stocks. —— 

There is, however, one aspect of the situation wh; h 
I think should be carefully considered at the o 
time, namely, that while up to a certain point the —- 
of the situation in gilt-edged securities consisted in — 
sound character of the buying, those conditions i “ 
obtain in the same degree to-day, the extent of - 
rise having attracted a great deal of weak speculati ~ 
buying which has been made possible by the em in 
money. So pronounced, indeed, has this woven 
become, that while there may not be the same oor 
here as in the United States for checking speculative 
activities by the imposition of higher money rates I 
suggest that that possibility should not be entirely Jeff 
out of consideration. Nor, in considering the questio: 
of National Expenditure itself in relation to the European 
outlook, should the possibility of increased outlays a 
matters connected with National Defence be altogethe 
overlooked. aie 

The probability of many of the forces, including the 
curious effect produced by the European political situa. 
tion, continuing for some time longer is perhaps the 
greatest argument in favour of the rise in gilt-edged 
securities going further. On the other hand, and as 
against that possibility, if not probability, must,: | 
think, be set the weaker speculative position I have 
referred to; and, weighing one against the other, [ 
find a rather general feeling in the City that while 
the steadiness of Investment markets may probably 
be maintained, the attractions to the mere buyer 
for enhancement in capital values are rapidly 
diminishing. It does not follow, however, that 
the search for sound industrial securities yielding 
an attractive rate of interest, or the inquiry for stocks 
at a low level likely to yield appreciation in capital value, 
may not continue.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, May 2nd. Artuur W. Kuippy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

The clection of Mr. Montagu Collet Norman as Governor 
of the Bank of England for the fourth year in succession 
commands approval in the City. His election 
is, I imagine, a precedent in the history of the Bank 
of England during times of peace, although during the 
War period the late Lord Cunliffe served for a similar 
period. Allowing, however, for the fact that Mr. Norman 
really began to render valuable assistance in the active 
management of the bank so far back as 1916, his direct 
association with the responsibility for the conduct of 
affairs at the central institution is of something like 
seven years’ duration. It is because of this unique know- 
ledge of War and post-War financial problems, and the 
able manner in which Mr. Norman has discharged his 
duties during these most difficult years, that the City 
welcomes his re-election for a fourth year of office. It 
is a matter of real regret that the former Deputy, Mr. 
Henry Alexander Trotter, should have been unable to 
accept a further period of oflice, for during the three years 
he has filled the position of Deputy his zeal and abilities 
have been recognized by all who have come in contact 
with him. His successor, Mr. Cecil Lubbock, brings, 
however, to his post not only the experience gained by 
many years of service on the Board but a very wile 
experience of financial and business affairs, and his 
appointment as Deputy to Mr. Norman is also approved 
in the City. 

* * * * 

For the sake of Canadian credit in general, I trust that 
the Canadian Government will make a prompt rejoinder 
to the case which has recently been made out afresh for 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Four Per Cent. Debentur 
stockholders. Briefly, the committee representing the 
stockholders maintain the following points :— 


“‘(1) That the Canadian people pledged themselves through the 
mouths of their responsible Ministers to accept liability for the debt 
to us, and that, in reliance on these pledges, holders of our Deben- 





tures who were holders also of Grand Trunk stocks supported the 
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— 
an surrendered the control of the Grand Trunk 


- Government ; 
- at = inequity of paying the full amount of the Grand 


areholders’ dividend, while leaving wholly 
id Cane oa the Grand Trunk Pacific Debentures, which 
sdmittedly © ank in priority to the Guaranteed stock, is indisputable. 
The committee, however, although representing their 
<e very strongly to the Canadian Government some five 
on ths ago, appear at present to have had no notice taken 
™ theif representation, and that is why I suggest that 
matters can scarcely rest where they are. The committec 
js quite @ responsible one, including the well-known 
railway expert, Sir William Acworth. The Canadian 
Government will doubtless sce the desirability, therefore, 
either of yielding to the representations made by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Bondholders or of demonstrating 
that they are justified in refusing on the grounds both 
of legality and equity. 
He * * # 


resolut 
jlwa 


The firmness of Banking and Insurance shares continues 
to be one of the minor features of the Stock Markets, 
and while many of the insurance a have issued 
good reports, the results by the banks for the current 
salf year have yet to be disclosed, the favourable point 
in the meantime, however, being the rise in securities of 
the class so largely held by them. Among the insurance 
reports which have been issued during the past week 
that of the Standard Life Assurance shows that the net 
amount of new life insurances continues to be well main- 
tgined, the amount last year being £2,075,000, giving 
new net premiums of £84,171. Claims during the year 
under life policies amounted to £928,000. At the annual 
meeting the chairman (Mr. A. R. C. Pitman), after 
reminding his hearers that, thanks to the previous 
stringent valuation methods, the company had_ been 
able to pay a satisfactory bonus to its policyholders in 
respect of the whole period of the War, stated that it was 
the intention to adopt equally stringent methods of 
yaluation in the future. 


A. W. K. 


aa > EOWIPW 
MATERIAL REVIEW. 

THE BIRMINGHAM GUILD OF METALWORKERS. 
Six attractive metal trays have been sent us by the Bir- 
mingham Guild of Metalworkers, of Great Charles Street, 
Birmingham ; 28 Berners Street, London, W. 1; and Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Paris and Wellington, N.Z. In the course of a 
covering letter the Birmingham Guild say that these trays 
are designed and produced by them as a side line and 

“as an attempt to show how by means of good colour and design 
a commercial article can be given a note of distinction and artistry. 
The present writer saw a tray with a coloured beer bottle advertising 
a well-known brewers’ product in a country inn. We think you 
will admit they have grown a little in beauty and grace since their 
commercial ancestor. The retail prices are 5s. each for the oval 
trays and 4s. for the round ones. ... These trays scll readily 
direct to the public, but the large London stores are shy of them 
possibly the expert buyer recognizes their lowly origin.” 

This origin is certainly net apparent to the present reviewer. 
fhe first tray has an amusing pattern of small, gesticulating 
figures and is in green with the figures in gold, and bordered 
inorange-red. The tone of the green is not altogether success- 
ful, but the general effect is attractive. 

Another tray is pale yellow with a perhaps somewhat 
insignificant design of conventionalized flowers on it. Another 
is black with the same floral design ; here again the colouring, 
though pretty, is hardly bright enough. The most effective 
of the collection is an orange-coloured tray with a black and 
orange rim and flower sprays. 


} 
} 
i 
™ 
I 


Of the two oval trays, one is an cngaging nursery design 
with a border of small mauve clephants, orange giraffes, 
end butterflies, birds and snails. This pattern is in bright 
primary colours on a black ground, and the tray has a blue 
Tim. 

The other oval tray is a greyish navy blue in colour with a 
gtey border and a little lozenge of “ woolwork ” flowers in 
the middle. They are the best trays for the price that we 
have come across. Our criticism would be that the designs 
might be bolder and the colours brighter; in fact, a hope 
Which amounts to no more than that the designers will travel 
a little further along the attractive road they have chosen, 











How To Lear Languages Without 
Drudgery. 


NEW PELMAN METHOD SAVES YEARS OF 
STUDY. 
Could you pick up a book of 400 pages, written in a 


language you have never learnt, without a single English 
word in it, and read it through without referring to a 
dictionary ? 

“Of course not,” you would reply. 
impossible.” 

It certainly sounds impossible. Yet this is just what 
the new Pelman Method of learning Foreign Languages 
now enables you, or anyone else, to do. 

And you can prove this for yourself, free of cost, by 
writing to-day to the address printed below. 

lhe new Pelman method is revolutionising the teaching 
of Languages in this country. 

It has been applied already to three languages— 

FRENCH, SPANISH, and GERMAN, 
and thousands of people have adopted it. 
_ Everyone who wishes to acquire a fluent mastery of French, 
German, or Spanish in the shortest possible time will appreciate 
the advantages given by the new method. 
; First. a his method enables you to learn French in French, 
Spanish in Spanish, and German in German. No English is 
employed, and consequently there is no translation. Yet the 
system of instruction is so interesting, ingenious and simple that 
even a child can understand it. 

Second. There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart. You 
learn all the words you require by using them and in such a way 
that they stay in your mind without effort. 

Third. All grammatical difficulties are avoided. The Pelman 
method enables you to read, write, speak, and understand a 
Foreign Language without spending hours, days, and months 
studying dreary and complicated grammatical rules. Yet by this 
method you secure an absolutely accurate and grammatical 
mastery of the language in question, the reason being that you 
absorb the grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 

_ Fourth. This method enables you to learn a Foreign Language 
in your own time and in your own home. There are no classes to 
attend. The whole of the tuition is given through the post. 


“Tt would be 


Your MEtHop Is UNIQUE. 
Here are a few typical extracts from the thousands of Ictters 
received from those who have adopted this new method : 
New College, Oxford. 
“The Course is most remarka ingenious and deserves the 
highest praise. It is unigue.” H, Dunsmore (S.D, 115). 
“ Bodley,” 16 Gordon Hill, Enfield. 
“By your inethod of instruction, which is gradual and sure, 
the pupil learns more in one year than in four years by th 
ordinary method.” (Rev.) J. Mare (S.M. 163). 
Trenant Park, Duloe, Cornwall. 
I cannot speak too highly of your Course; my little daughter 
f > really enjoys tt and looks forward with the keenest 
reiurn of the work sheets. The professor of 


5 tine 


of twelve 
to the 
is extremely helpful and kind in his corrections. If 
I hope my litile daughter will be able to take the 
ich and German Courses; to a mother teaching her child 
‘ourses are invaluable.” M. A. B. Peel (S.P. 130). 
13 Railway Terrace, Thorpe Road, Staines. 
“T ain extremely satisfied with the progress I hav 
have } ] hitye l 
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managed during the past few months to obtain a better 
knowledge of colloquial French than I acquired in three years at 

school.” IV. D. Cooper (C. 416). 

Everyone who has adopted this new method is delighted with 
it and agrees that it is the simplest, most interesting, and most 
effective of all methods of learning to read, write, speak, and 
understand a Foreign Language. It enables you to learn French, 
German, or Spanish perfectly in about one-third the usual time. 

WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK. 

The new Pelman method of learning lan- 
guages is expiained in an interesting book, a 
copy of which can be obtained free by every- 
one who writes for it to-day. Readers who 
wish to learn French, Spanish, or German for 
Travelling, Business, Literary, or Social 
Purposes should write for this book 
to-day to the Pelman Languages Institute, 46 
Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, 
W.C.1, mentioning the particular Language 
Course (French, German, or Spanish) about which special in- 
formation is required. A copy of this book (with full particulars) 
will be sent by return, gratis and post free. 

Don’t forget when writing to mention the language about which 
you require special information. 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 


— 
PLAYS. 
Lyceum.—A Night of Temptation ee -- 7.45—2.30 
{A complete compendium of melodramatic and farcical 
emotion. A tremendous money's worth. Notice 
specially Mr. Neilson-Terry.] 
Kincsway.—Love in Pawn an se -. 8.30—2.30 
{An amusing but unsatisfactory comedy on money-lending 
and Jewish life in the Mile End Road ; efficiently acted 
by the male members of the cast. Now being run on co- 
operative lines.] 
Srranp.—Anna Christie .. ‘ 8.80—2.30 


{Mr. Eugene O'Neill’s waterside play, admirably acted. 
An interesting evening.| 
Prince oF Waies.—So This is London ! a 
{An extremely amusing farcical comedy. Propaganda for 
Anglo-American friendship. Notice later. Highly 
recommended. |} 
REGENT, Kinoc’s Cross.—The Insect Play... 
{By the author of R.U.R. A brilliant haunting satire. 
Highly interesting acting and sctting. First night 
Saturday. Notice later.) 


Scata.—The Marionette Players—The Sleeping 


8.30—2.30 


8.30—2.30 


Beauly .. ee oe oe -. 8.80—2.30 
[Delightful.] 
Gione Tueatre.—Aren't We All “_ -. 8.30—2.30 


{A stilted comedy, full of meaningless epigrams ; only re- 
deemed by the admirable acting of Mr. Herbert 


Marshall.) 
MUSIC. 


May 7th.—ArouiAn Haii.—Brahms’s Recital oe 
(Mr. Leonard Borwick, that superlative pianist, will play the Sonata in 
F minor, the Paganini Variations and many of the /ntermezzi 
on Brahms’s birthday.) 
May 9th.—Arr Workers’ GUILD, 6 QUEEN’s SQUARE, 
BLOOMSBURY .. ee es se ee 
[Weelkes's Fantasy for six and Pavan for seven ylols played upon 
instruments of the period are included in Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
important concert of antique music.) 


May 10th.—WicmMore Hati.—Chamber Concert .. 
(César Franck’s finely-wrought Sonata and Dvorak’s Grand Trio in 
F minor by those notable players, the London Trio.) 


May 10th.—AgouiAn Ha.i.—Violin Recital .. ee 
{Mr. Roderick White, an American virtuoso, whose execution of sage 
—— is extraordinary but whose intonation is occasionally 

aulty.] 


May 11th.—9 WicMore Srreet, W. .. se es 
(Bela-Bartok, the progressive Hungarian, whose work the Conserva- 
tives execrate, will play his own compositions. Tickets in 
advance from Mrs. George Woodhouse, above address.]} 


12th.—SoutrnwarRK CaTHEDRAL.—Choral 


Instrumental .. 0 es “< - 
[Byrd's five-part Mass, sixteenth-century motets, Mozart's Clarinet 
Quintet, Ravel's String Quartet-—as usual at Southwark an 
intensely interesting programme. No charge for tickets, but you 
must be early to get a seat.) 


FILMS. 


Pavizion, Marsie Arcu.—White Oak.—At 2.0, 4.0, 5.30, 
7.15 and 9.0. 


[William S. Hart is an tmpressive actor, but his producer is as unscrupulous or 
his scenario writers as unresoureeful as such people can be. They 
contrive the same situations for him in every film. Half-way through 
they invariably force him to his knees in the midst of a desert, soften 
his weatherbeaten features and make him mutter: “I ain't fit to say a 
prayer for her pure spirit! ’’) 

Sr. James’s, BucKINGUAM PaLace Roap.—The Little Minister. 
—Continuous after 2.30. 

{A creditable production of Barrie's quaint, relaxing romance.] _ 

Sro.., Kincsway.—The Chicken in the Case.—1.45 till 10.80. 

(The French farce 2 trois in an American setting. Owen Moore’s mannerisms 
show a too self-conscious reaction against his brother’s well-known 
smile.) 

Patace.—Trifling Women.—Daily: 2.45 and 8.30. 

{An invigorating melodrama, which Includes in its cast such capable pae 
as Lewis Stone, Barbara La Marr aud Ramon Novarro. Like Foolish 
Wives, it deals with only one woman: to pluralize the title is to moralize 
the story.] iB : : 

Po.tyrecunic.—The Wonderland of Big Game.—Daily : 2.30 
and 5.15. 

{Major Dugmore’s travelogue. Tio excitingly close views of a charging 
rhinoceros and a herd of zebras, and the best scenes of an African dance 
that have yet been shown.) 


LECTURES. 
May 8th.—Brprorp Cottece.—Professor Abel Lefranc 
on “La Littérature Francaise au Seizidme 


5.30 


8.0 


3.0 


3.15 





8.30 


May and 


3.0 


Siécle” .. ea es os os -- 5.0 
(Continued on Wednesday and Friday.) 

May 8th.—Lonpon Scnoon or Economics.—Mr. 
Alfred Noyes and Miss Edith Sitweli in a 
lecture and counter-lecture, “ Poetry and 
Modern Poetry,” for the benefit of the 
London Hospitals Appeal _.. ee -- 5.0 

May 10th.—Kine’s Cotitece. Dr. L. P. Jacks on 
“Reality in Religion and in Education”: 
Hibbert Lecture ee oe ee -. 5.30 

May 11th.—Scnoor or Orrentat Srupies.—Dr. Peter 
Giles, Master of Emmanuel College, on “* The 
Aryans ” es - oe oe oe &.0 

May 11th.—Jaran Socrery, 20 Hanover SquarRE.— 

Miss E. R. Skidmore on “ * Ume,’ the Plum 
Blossom of Japan” .. oe ee « 5.0 


{By ticket from the Secrctary.] 


——— 


PICTURES. 


Lerivre Gautertes, 14 Kinc Srrzer, Sr. James's 
{The Impressionist School and some great French inters of th al 
century. Sisley, Renoir, Monet, Courbet, net, Nenad Dineteens 


Degas and Rodin are represented. An exhibit) 


» Daum) 
on of first importano.} 
Tue Grieves Art GALLERY, 22 OLD Bonp Sraery ay 
[Paintings and drawings by Philip Naviasky. Fresh, per ° 
work. We particularly enjoyed the Still Life (29) and the yn 


NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK (TaTE). 


[Loan exhibition of paintings and draw the 1890 peri - 
by Rossetti, Millais, Burne-Jones, rH oF he 1000 peshed, Early workg 


1 sin, 
| sincere 
le drawing (51) 





The Charity Organization Society will hold its annual m 
at Denison House on Wednesday, May 9th, at 4.30 p.m. Sir Ajp 
Hopkinson will preside, and Lady Ferrers, the Bishop of King — 
Sir Charles Mallet and Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey will speak, _— 


LIBERTY GCRETONNES ~~ 


The Largest Choice of Artistic 
Designs and Beautiful Colours 
in the weorid, 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE 
REGENT gr, 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., prom © 


INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS 
BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


LINEN OF SOFT SILKY TEXTURE, 


For over 50 years we have been supplying beautiful table cloths, 
table napkins, embroidered bedspreads, sheets, pillow cases, and 
handkerchiefs, etc., to the complete satisfaction of our clients, 


Write for List No. 40P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 


Building Alterations. GREEN & AB BOTT, 
LTD., 


Interior Decoration. 
Hot Water, Sanitary Work. 123 WIGMORE STREET, 
PORTMAN SQUARE, W.1, 


Electric Lighting, Heating. 
LATE Estd, 1888, 


Furnishing. Carpets. 
473 OXFORD STREET, W.1. 


eeting 

















Curtains and Loose Covers. 


Telegrams: Skyblue. 
Telephone: Mayfair 5800. 








INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 





Endowment Assurance is the ideal 
combination of Life Assurance and 


Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








For 


LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 


there is no more beautiful collection of 
materials than is now to be seen at 


STORYS 


STORY & CO., LTD., KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 











By Appointment to 


ROBERT LEWIS 


Established 1787. 


22 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.| 


ORCILLA & BALKAN SOBRANIE 
THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTES. 























—__—___—— 














Reteens 
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1gston, 
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"THE. ‘STANDARD [LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1825. Incorporcted 1910. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
For the Year Ending 15th November, 1922. 
Principal Results : 
New Policies Issued see £2.075,207 





Claims Paid... ee £927,833 
Annual Revenue ... re £1,.710,876 
Funds... Sia ... £13,740,584 


The Chairman, Mr. A. Rk. C. Pitman, W.S., in moving 
the adoption of the Report, stated :— 
“Last year I had occasion to refer to the effect of the 






depression in trade on our New Business figures; that depression, 
tunately, continued throughout rf e whole of the last 

fina rancial year, and it is therefore a satisfaction to the Directors 

that the wet amount of new Life Assurance secured last year 

wa £2,023,495, which is practically the same amount as that 
tained the previous year, 

‘Our pol licy has been to look ahead and to make provision 
in good times for poss sible lean years, and it was mainly due to 
this that we were able to pay a satisfactory bonus to our 
Policyhold fers in res pect of the whole period of the war. 

‘T may remind you that the 19th Investigation (the first 
Tricnnial ey tion) into the affairs of the Company will 
take as at the 15th of Novenhee next. <A preliminary 
investigation has been made as at the close of last year. It 
shows that the Company is to day in a stronger position than 
it has ever been — and ‘pre evided there is no advers 
change in 1 the world-situation the bonus prospects are euseedinaty 


favourable 
Copies of the mae rt and of Leaflets on several new and 
attractive schemes will be sent on application. 





Ask for particulars of the “‘ Acme” Policy, ‘ Public 
Schools ”’ Policy, the “‘ Children’s ”’ Policy. 


The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


HEAD OFFICE : 3, George Street, Edinburgh. 


L — «110, Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 
ondon : | I5a, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


Dublin : 59, Dawson Street. 

















United Kingdom 


Provident Institution 
FUNDS OVER £11,000,000. 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, 


| TRIENNIAL BONUSES. 
ALL WITH-PROFIT POLICIES 


effected during the current year will share in 
the division of surplus to be made as at 


3ist DECEMBER NEXT. 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 



































The 


"Clerical, Medical & General 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





Publishes A DETAILED LIST OF 
INVESTMENTS. 


Apply, Chief Office: 15 St. James's Square, SW.. 4: 


or 
ay Office : 8 King William Street, E.C. 4. 
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=| ...Supreme enjoyment {3 
=| tells you that someone |S 








= . s 
S| hasreachedthesummit |= 
= of his life’s work. Someone has found = 
= ees 3 
= the better soil for the cultivation of = 
=| his plant—has gone one better in = 
S| the blending of the leaf—has found > 
= tasteless paper to ensure your = 
= full enjoyment—has made for you = 
=| and your friends..........0.-. > 
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“ } ” < 
, 
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S| TENOR AMERICAN = 
= If your taste is for If you prefer the = 
the good Turkish good Virginia 
= Cigarette. In boxes Cigarette. In boxes > 
= 10...1/3} 50....6/1 10...10d 50....4/2 , 
=> 25...3/2 100..11/9 25....2/1 100....8/2 = 
= Ss 
=> _> 
= = 
= “De Reszke™ Cigarettes are obtainable at all high- > 
=> class Tobacconists and Stores, including all branches , 
P of SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN, LTD., and = 
7 A. I. JONES, LTD., or from = 
Ad am ’ <_ 
= J. MILLHOFF & CO., LTD., 86 Piccadilly, W.1 = 
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SELFRIDGE’S 





The “ Vertex” > Coninatios Shirt. 


Selfridge’s famous “ Vertex” COMBINATION SHIRT, 
for tennis and general sports wear. The introduction of 
this new style last year was an instant success. This season 
it will be more practical and popular than ever. This 


shirt remains in a comfortable position 
during the hardest of games. In_superior 
quality Cream Cotton Taffeta. Specially 
reduced price, each ... 
post free.) 
Also in superfine all-wool Taffeta. Price, each 21s., post free. 
(Post orders please state height and chest me sasurements.) 
Ground Floor, New Building. 


SELFRIDGE & cO., ‘LTD., LONDON, W. 1. 
_’Phone | : Ge rrard One. 


(Postage 44d. extra. Two. garments sent 























THE Ideal 


THE HYDE PARK HOTEL, 


ALBERT GATE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Has an uninterrupted view over Hyde Park. 
THE FINEST POSITION IN LONDON. 
Self-contained Suites of unequalled 


luxury, each with its own Bathroom. 


Family Hotel de the 
Fashionable 


Luxe in Heart of 


London. 


FINEST HOTEL FOR 


Public and Regimental Dinners, Balls, Receptions 
and Wedding Parties. 


H. THOMAS, General Manager. 








i 
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“What does it profit?” 


a brother or sister be naked and destitute of = 
daily food, and one of you say unto them, = 
Depart in peace, be ye warmed and fill ed, not- = 
withstanding ye give them not those things 


which are needful to the body; what does it 
profit?—James ii. 15, 16, 





_ Homeless, 
Foodless, = 
Shelterless, 


Can you think in numbers ? 


SALONICA reports - 120,000 Refugees. 


ATHENS and district - 80,000 a 
ALEPPO (North Syria) 40,000 = 
HOMS *» a 40,000 


BEYROUT and district 100,000 


Your continued help is therefore imperative 


To Save Life. 


CHRISTIAN REFUGEE FUND. 


At the Office of Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, 
358 Y, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief Commissioner. 














Hundreds of discriminating judges 
regularly use 


QNQUISTADOP 


PORT 


because it is a really high-grade tawny wine, and 
unquestionably the finest value obtainable 
at 54/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


If you have not tried this good wine 
send 9/- for two bottles, post free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH. Estab. 1800. 

















Estastisuep 1893. 


MRS. HGSTER’S 


Typewriting, Shorthand and Translation Offices, 


ST. STEPHEN'S CHAMBERS, 
TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C.2 
(to which address all communications should be sent), 


Tel. Nos.: London Wall 1570, 405 & 5989. 


Secretarial Training College 
Well - Educated Girls. 
aT 


29 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 


References: The Countess (Dowager) of Desart; 
Messrs. Wainwright, Pollock & Co. (solicitors), and many others, 


for 











Why a ” Blades excel. 


British— “WATTS” Razor Blades 

db have a super-keenness that 
an est. ensures perfect shaving. 
They are British, 
important ot all, high 
quality blades, made by 4 
firm established over 150 
years. The first grade steel 
used is the finest procur- 









and most 


12 perfect 

blades in 

every dozen. 
If your Dealer doesn't 
stock them, write 
direct to the sole 
manufacturers: 


JOHN WATTS, 


Dept. 29, Lambert Works, 
SHEFFIELD. 
n: 24 REpCROSS ST., E.C.1. 


3/6 


PER DOZEN. 


Post free to any 
part of the world. 


GW 3-97 


For 

: Gillette-type - 
‘and Autostrop-- 
: type holders. : 
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| AATIONAL CHURCH LEAGUE. 


Defence and Promotion of the Reformed Faith of the 
Church of England. 


President: 
Sir WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS, 


3aRT., M.P. 


(Crisis in the Church of England. 


he proposals for the Revision of the Prayer Book are 
now awaiting the consideration of the National Assembly. 
Though there is much in them which will be received with 
warmth by the great body of English Church people, there 
are some which, if adopted, will alter the whole character of 


the Church of England. = 


For the 


Tue Rr. Hon. 








VMS 


WAAAY 


WAST AMAA 


We appeal, therefore, to all true Churchmen to resist the 


2 {ollowing proposals by every legitimate means:— 
3 (1) Legalisation of Mass Vestments. (2) Per- 
4 mission to Reserve the Sacrament. (3) Com- 


memoration of All Souls and Prayers for the 
faithful departed in the services of the Church. 
(4) Restoration of the Canon of the Mass. 





How you can help. = 

Join the National Church League, and help the League 

in its effort to preserve the true character of our 
Church. 


A SPECIAL FUND OF £5,000 NEEDED. 
: A PUBLIC MEETING, 


7.30 p.m., May 8th, Church House, Westminster. :; 
Chairman, Sir THOMAS INSKIP, K.C., M.P. F 


Subject :—‘* The proposed revision of the Prayer 
Book.” 

For further particulars write to the Secretary, National Church 

uc, 82 Victoria Strect, S.W.1. E 


Tiilbeataialiaatantat 
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Don’t let the 


LIFE-BOAT SINK! 
For want of YOUR Help. 


To provide and maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need 


each year 
1,000,000 of 5/- each. 


contributions 
In 1922 we nearly 300,000. 


fell 
Please help us to make up this deficit in 1923, which is 
THE LAST YEAR 
of the first Century of the Institution’s great National Work. 
Surely it should not be difficult to find 

ONE MILLION BRITONS 
out of our population of over 40,000,000 who will give the 
modest sum of 5/- a year! 


5/ S/- 








short by 


Nearly 59,000 lives rescued from shipwreck. 


Lorn Harrowsy, Grorcr F. Suet, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


(Under Royal Patronage.) 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS.—As I glance down the lists of Wills and Bequests, 
What strikes me most is the absence of any gifts to this Society. I am thankful for 
many we have received, but would wish that those who had left money had remembered 
how grateful we are for £50 up to any sum for the Ladies who are in such straitened 
“rculustances. Jam sure others who can leave money in the future will remember us. 
Hon. Secretary :-—EDITH SMALLWOOD, Lancaster House, Malvern. 


(Shei 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be 

: ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 

unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 

308 ©pportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 

8 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of 

Venereal Disease in the 

LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 

Seeech Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 

Do. ugh the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a 
mation to the Secretary to-day. 212,000 reguired annually. 





























Wola m1? 


azaeA Most Urgent Appeal «: «+ 


NE of the greatest tragedies of history is being 

enacted before your eyes in the grave emergency 

which has arisen in Constantinople, where there 
are 23,000 Greek Refugees dying at the rate of 542 
a week. This was the average for the three weeks 
previous to April 12th. From the 14th February to 
the 29th March 2,235 died; and in spite of the fact 
that those working amongst them have to be pro- 
vided with a special one-piece typhus suit, seven 
Greek and one English doctors have lost their lives 
through infection. The condition of the 
beyond description. In one of the huts the clothes 
of the refugees were literally white with lice. 


camps is 


Crowded in buildings which are in bad repair and 
hopelessly insanitary, they can only be rescued from 
death by segregation, disinfection and re-clothing. 
This is not all. With the warmer months now at 
hand, cholera and malaria will come with an even 
more terrible death-roll. 


YOU CAN HELP 
IN THIS EMERGENCY 


The All-British Appeal has been able to do a little to 
save them. A disinfection 
lished at the San Stephano Camp, and a 
amount of clothing has been shipped. 


station is being estab- 


certain 
But this ts not enough. Plague-ridden, they must be 
cleansed. Naked, they must be clothed. 


You are very earnestly asked to help by sending 
donations to THE HON. TREASURER, IMPERIAL 
WAR RELIEF FUND, 87 GENERAL BUILDINGS, 
ALDWYCH, W.C. 2. 


OLD CLOTHES, especially underclothing, are 
urgently required, and should be sent to the Fund, c/o 
New Hibernia Wharf, London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


most 


Your donation, whether in cash or kind, should be 
earmarked “ Constantinople.” 


IF YOU CANNOT SEND ONE, 
SEND THE OTHER 


Let history, which is now being made, chronicle how 
generously the British people 
this hour of appalling need, 


came to the rescue in 


* *f * 





Donations contributed for the maintenance of the 
100 BRITISH REFUGEES who are 
now in England are nearly exhausted. It is con- 
fidently hoped that you will be able to spare a 
donation for your fellow-countrymen. It should be 
earmarked “ British Refugees.” 


from Smyrna 





Issued by the Imperial War Relicf Fund (Registered under 
the War Charities Act, 1916), as ited with the Save the 
Children Fund and the Friends’ Relief Committee in the 
All-British Appeal. 

PAE MEIP GEL SEIS REET RAGES AE TE nS Se He ew" 
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Choose your “Swan” with care for a “Swan” 
gold nib is made to last for many years. 


OF ALL STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS. 


The Rt. Rev. R. Maclnnes, Bishop of Jerusalem, wrote on 
August 19th, 1922, to the makers of the famous ‘‘ Swan” Pens 
te following :— 

** 1 am sure you will be interested to know that | write this letter 
with one of your ‘Swan’ Fountain Pens, which was given me as 
a birthday present 31 years ago. I think it must be almost a record 
even for your excellent pens that I have used the same nib all that 
time without change or repair of any sort. I cannot be too grateful 
to you for the constant use and pleasure the pen has given me. 


“SWAN’ 


FOUNTPENS 


Self-filling Type, 15/- upwards. 
Other “ Swans” from 10/6. 
LIST POST FREE. 
Mavre, Topp & Co., Ltp., Swan House, 133 & 135 Oxford Street, Lone don, 


W.1. Branches: 79 & 80 High Holborn, W.C. 1; 97 Cheapside, E.C. 23 
95a Regent Street, W.1; and at 3 Exchange Street, Mz unchester. 


Size 2. 

Self-filling “Swan” 

with 18ct. solid gold 
band on cap, 


35/-. 




















flake your sauce pay for itself” 


F your bottle of sauce is ‘done in no time’ it’s a waste, but if 
it lasts for weeks and weeks, making meals better, brighter, more 
flavoury all the time, it’s a saving. 





is a wonderfully ‘saving’ sauce—every bottle contains its full 2,400 drops (soon your 
grocer will be showing you our machinery for ensuring that) and a single bottle 
will last a healthy, hungry family through scores of meals. 
Yorkshire Relish stops all meat waste, and the meals do greater good, so your 9d. is returned 
to you many, many times over. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE &P CF us LEEDS 
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Actual size of WIRE WHICH ORIGINALLY 
cigar 3} inches COST £35 Ff ER MILE NOW 
OFFERED AT ONLY 35 

H IGS. 


: a La 
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Ail you know 
Corona is 
true of 


















about 








7 strands steel, 1 copper, u 


yna 












The only strongest material 
difference is 


and 


YET 


in size 





a ridiculou 


price—men call 


Sha elein, Aaian lace 





Don ‘t Tun away w 
it is in three thic 





ee, 





La Corona =~ 


ef Lig ucur in Hae ana Cigars. Drums, 


CLASS 1, on 


Obtainable from all high-cass tobacco- | 
| Drums, 





nists, 112/6 per 100, pé icked in boxes Der Drum 
of 100, or 29/6 per box of 25- CLASS 2, on _  2-mile 
Drums, for heavier 
Meibourne Hart & Co., work. Per Drum 

31-34 Basinghall Street, Guia 


London, E.C, 2. 




















PORT. 


EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 


The following 


CLARET, cruvy 
SRAVES. 


BURGUNDY, 


NIERS’ 
OCK. {bottling, Great bargain = oe 
BRAUNEBERGER. 
MOSELLE, {fruity character .. 


CHAMPAGNE, {222 1AN2 
SAUMUR. BOUV 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL, High-class Cuvée 
FINE RUBY TAWNY .... 

SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 89/= 
COGNAC. 


CONAG. 


WHISKY, 
WHISKY, {« 


SUPE 


Write for “ Pink 
Wines 


43 & 44 Finsbury Square, Leadon, E.C. 2. 


Superi 


FLEURIE, Fine Diuner Burgundy 80/- 


CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 
BURGUNDY. oats growth. 


GRAND 
COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old; 360)- 
invaluable in case of 
PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 138/- 
The Famous FERGUSON’S 

LIQUE 


are practically PRE-WAR PRICES 
plus increased Duty. 
Ter dozen. 


19/6 
30/- 


IOLET, Good body .. 


or medium, Dry ee és 


39/- 
39/- 
ae 36/- 


SHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 
31 1911. Highest an” 26/- 


HT-LADUBAY, medium dry... 6@6/= 
. 7T9)- 
. 49)/- 


Special offer .. 
[TEINER DOMTHAL Estate 


RIOR ., . +4 50O/- 


FINE CHAMPAGNE 


illness oe 





EUR SPECIALITE,” great age ® 44/- 


List,” quoting unsurpassed assorimeni of The , 
and Spirits at Market Prices. Louis XVI. 
pattern. 





EHRMANNS, 


“5° 








Please quote 





STARTLI NG D 





THE GREATEST WIRE 
BARGAIN EVER MADE 


rubber covered, taped, arate d th 
inadl 


SACRIFICED AT 
A RIDICULOUS PRICE. 


The opportunity to acquire anythir 
| quite so useful as this Wire at 


+ 
again. To think of buying someth 
I 





. . a ABSOLUTELY NEW 

it the masterpiece | twentieth 3 cost seems an 
° "ae | por —_ lity, but nevertheless ; 
In miniature. | were received from the Manuf 





of 7 Strand Steel Wire with C 
a parcel, the thickest being ex 


4 3, 
Vg which is thin enouzh for tyi 
—_—S _ rrr fo light fencing or fer heavier ¢ 
LEENA ENGINE Fe AI 


for the Garden 

Per Drum 
1-mile 
for most jobs 


15/- Ca 
Attractive Terms to Shippers a2 


35 be Buying Agents. 
70/- 


*rs for 6 miles and upwards sent CARRIAGE 


Sole Manufact 











IDEAL FOR CPA 
f TRAIRING \ 


aj t 
a3 SS! 7 
EBs Nie 
Plat nnd orale 
~. a <> 
tur um € exactly 


ur 


sig, thick coarse stuff; on 





CAN BE SUPPLIED IN THREE | Class 1 is also supplied 
THICKNESSES. coiled on handy pea in 
Original Drums. ABSO- quantities. 
LUTELY NEW, as received from 
Hi If -a- Corona the manufacturers. irriage 300 it 500 ft 1,600 ft. 
a forward. 
CLASS O, on 3-mile 4 3 6 3 


rriage Paid 


Terms: Cash with Order. 

Telegrams : Stannum-Step, I 
elephone: East 1821, 

PAID, 





NEW LONDON ELECTRON WORKS, LTD., 
68, REGENT’S DOCK, LIMEHOUSE, E. 14. 








ELKINGTON PLATE. 


(The Original and the Best.) 


SPOONS, FORKS, CUTLERY, 


and 
every requisite for the 
Table in every variety 
of style of Elkington 
quality & moderate price. 


A personal visit from 
prospective —_ purchasers 
or a request for cata- 


logue will be appreciated. 


ELKINGTON ts 


s and Jé 
of El lkington 
and Cutlery 


Silversmut 


iurers 


22 REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
73 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
27 LORD ST., LIVERPOOL 

42 BUCHANAN ST., GLASCOW. 
PEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 





specially 
smaller 


10/3 


Plate 
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BRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 
1. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

&. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

8. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

@. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

5. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by trunshipment, passengers 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 
ecouver or Francisco to New Zealand, 

3 Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

7g 8. London (one class only, third class rates) to Aus 

3 tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 

ADDRESS: 

Neos. i, 2, 3.4 & 5—For Passage, P. & O. House, 14-16, Cockspar 
Street, S.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and 
B.l. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St.,Londoa, E.C.3. B.I. Agents, 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 124, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 8, 

Ro. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3, 
or P. & O. House, as above. 

No. 7.—Union $.S. Ce. of New Zealand, P. & O. House (First 
Floor), 14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1, and for Vancouver 
Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Se OF 58 enen, Ee Sea Sean 3, or P.& 0. 


use as above. 
Parise (4 Routes)—Société Francaise, P. @ 0., 41, Boulevard 
des Capucines. 



















































Round AFRICA by 
UNION: CASTLE 


LIN i 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


From SOUTHAMPTON weekly. From LONDON fortnightly. 
FAST PASSAGES. SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION. BEST ROUTE. 
Por further information apply to the Head Office of the 
Company ai— 

3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 

Branch Offices at SOUTHAMPTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
LEEDs, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW. 




















DEAN & DAWSON TOURS. 
Lucerne, The Seasons "Saties eat Bernese Oberland. 


16 Guineas. 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Italy—the land of Art and Beauty. 
15 Days 26 Guineas. 
Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris-—-DBelgium, etc. 
CRUISES to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, etc. 


Hotel accommodation — reserved. 
Visas. Baggage Insurance. 


Send for Illustrated Programme. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 


Internatio Travel Coupons 


I 
Srauvellers’ Cheques. Passports and 





SS =———— : ———— = —— - 
OOKS Bought and Sold (on commission if desired), QOut- 
B of-print books obtained. Books catalogued or translated from any 
European janguage.—COTTERELL, 88 John Bright Street, Birmingham 
OOK BARGAINS.—Send for my Spring Catalogue of Books 
J in all branches of Literature in new condition, offered at bargain prices, 
Tee On request,—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore 5t., W, 1. 














CANADIAN PACIFIC’ 
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JAPAN, CHINA & MANILA 


Via VANCOUVER 
BY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 








AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 
Quickest Route to the Orient 
REDUCED THRCUGH FARES 


Canadian Pacific Atlantic steamers connect at port of 

landing with Canadian Pacific trains to Vancouver, where 

passengers embark on Canadian Pacific “ Empress" 

steamers to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Manile 
and Hong Kong 


For Sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.! aaa , 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 ) LONDON 
Or Local Agents everywhere 


Illustrated Japan-China booklet free on application. 

















Any Make of 
Raincoat 


Cleaned, Reproofed and Retinted. 






Raincoats, of any make, can he cle 
perfect success in the “ Achille Serre Way 

All raincoats cleaned by us are repro 1 by a 
tested process, and also retinted, at an inclusiv 
charge of 8s. 6d. They look as ¢« is new, and 


ned with | 

| 

| 

ure as weatherproof as new. 
| 

| 

| 





} “ey , 
¢ le ng 


May we send you a copy of our 
Well Dressed,” illustrated by 


Achille Serre: 


liackney Wick, Lor 


| 
| 
| 


Branches and Agents Everywhere 

















COINTR! 
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Triple oe 


OQ, 

fe) 

3 Exclusively prepared and_ shipped 
“Sy ‘*Extra Dry for England.’’ sEE NECK 
a 86 ABEL. 


> 


Sob 


The Liqueur which leaves a pleas- 
ant farewell on the palate and 
invites you to order it again. 





At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants 
and Stores. 
Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., 





170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 
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Whenever you see 
a Pillar Box think 
of an Onoto. 





Fills itself & 


never leaks 


The Onoto Self-filling Safety 
Pen fills itself from any ink 
supply — instantly without 
mess or bother. It has the 
most effective  self-filling 
device known. 


And the Onoto cannot leak. It 
is absolutely safe in your pocket 
or in your suit case. 


Examine the Onoto at your 
stationers. 


(2) Ditto,in 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY 
polished antique 


vulcanite - 22/6 
the (3) Self-filling 
eran mode] - 17/6 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & Co., Ltp., BuNHILL Row, LONDON, 


a 
LEARN to WRITE 


AND 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN. 





(1) Streamline 
model, in black 
or red vulcanite, 




















Small Classified Adbertisements. 








P* Private individuals with professional services to offer, or 
wishing to dispose of some article of value, should 
bring their offer to the notice of the many thousands 
of readers of the Spectator by means of an announce- 
ment in the Small Classified Advertisement Section. | 
The rates are very low, viz., five shillings for a | 
minimum of three lines. (A line averages about | 
nine words. Capitals equal two lines.) ‘‘ Copy ” 
should be in hand by Monday of each week. 
Inquiries, which will be dealt with promptly, 
should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 
the Spectator, ‘‘C’’ Department, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


| 
| 

















Personal. 
LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 


through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For particulars write to the 
SECRETARY, 16 S.R. Cambridge Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Co Let, &c. 


NV RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
a FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 
gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, 7 ype for appoint- 
meat or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen only. Five 
bouses in the Hyde Park district. 


N Ideal Refined Simple HOME for few middle-aged cultured 

Gentlefolks. Detached, well-furnished and appointed residence. Grounds 

3 acres. Pony chaise. Excellent cooking (gold medalist). From 3} gns. weekly, 
—Box 1172, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


rIYWO LADIES desirous of starting a PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
on modern lines, near London, wish to hear of a district where such 
is needed. 























Apply c/o Smith’s Bookshop, Putney. 








Sales by Auction, &c. 
MESS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON” & HODGE 





(Established 1744), 
34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
each Sale commencing ONE o'clock precisely :— 
ROSENHEIM COLLECTIONS 

MAY 7TH-8TH.—ENGRAVED DESIGNS FOR ORNAMENTAL WORK. 

Illustrated catalogues, 3s. 6d. 

MAY 9TH-10TH.—THE LIBRARY OF PRINTED BOOKS, Illuminated and 
other Manuscripts, Engravings, and Libri Amicorum 

MAY 9TH-11TH.—WORKS OF ART, mostly of the Mediaeval and Renaiss 
periods. 

Illustrated catalogues, 3s. 6d. 

On View. Catalogues may be had 


(THe following Bound Volumes for Sale. What offers ? 
; The “ Times,’ Jan., 1891—June, 1922, with index; ‘“‘ Financial News,’’ 
Jan., 1898—Dec., 1921; “ Truth,’’ Jan., 1891—June, 1898, Sept., 1899—Sept., 1901 ; 
“ British and South African Export Gazette,"’ Aug., 1900—Dec., 1008; “ Statist 
Jan., 1900—Dee., 1911; ‘* Board of Trade Journal,” Jan., 1900—March, 1912; 
“* Geographical Journal,’’ 1893-1921; ‘* Journal of the African Society,’’ 1904-1919; 
“ African Review,’’ 1892-1904; “* African World,’’ Nov., 1902—July, 1921 ; ‘* South 
Africa,’ Jan., 1889—Dec., 1895, Jan., 1897—Dec., 1921.—Write “ R. G.,"’ c/o J. W. 
Vickers and Co., Ltd., 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 4. 














Short stories and articles are commanding big prices, and 
ind for contributions is steadily growing. 

lreds of daily, weekly, and monthly publications 

the work of outside contributors. 
a striking and indisputable fact that the supply of 
brightly written paragraphs, articles, sketches, and short 
keep pace with the demand. For example, 
ort stories is so acute that editors are com- 
rge proportion of their fiction from the 





lify under expert guidance to carn money by 
re time. The postal course of the Regent 
Wi yw you how to produce saleable work. In 
s of clear, practical, and interesting lessons you will 
t how to write attractively, what to write about, 





l sell. dhe moderate fee ts inclusive. 
ihe institute’s records contain numerous cases of earn- 
ng wh learning, and some instances of almost 


A FREE BOOKLET 
“How to Succeed asa Writer” 


nor s 1 a simple request for the Bool 











ee ae ae eee eee ee ce ee es ee 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85B), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


How to S ed as a Writer” (iree and post 


¢ \ , st oper for new writers. 











: ~ 


Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 


YREY COAT HOSPITAL DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WESTMINSTER 











HEAD-MISTRESS required by the Governors in September, 1923, subject to 
provisions of Scheme. Candidates must be Graduates of a British University or 
have equivalent qualifications. Age 30 to 40. Stipend £800 to £ 0 p.a 
to the approval of the London County Council, less asseased vy f 
viz., unfurnished apartments at the School, rates, coals and light. —For ‘ 
tion to the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 5.W. 1 

NAREERS for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 100 openings 

described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d. post f1 New 
Pamphlet Version now appearing I. The Cookery and Catering Professions. II 
Medical, Nursing and Allied Professions. On Sale, price 7d. each, pust free.— 


WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1 





} ERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


A RESIDENT LECTURER (Woman) for PHYSICAL TRAINING w r red 
in October next to supervise students’ tea ng pract nd t I lis ! 
to be responsible for some other branch of the rri in Ext 
Secondary Schools is essential and knowledge of physical training 
children Is desirable. Salary in accord with the Burnharm lon Grad 
giving full particulars and 





e HON. SECRETARY at the ¢ 


ST EDMUNDS 


/ THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VL, BURY 











APPOINTMENT O HEAD-MASTER 

Che al Ss " I \ s N 
will be it . ¢ @, 

f sore in tl iN A 
the 3 

Full 

)HN W N 
I y St. Ed 
i> MEETING HOUSE, DUDLEY Ur M 
required [wo s D | : rs hapla M 

emoluments £300 p.a.—Adpply Mr. MH. PASPLELD, Hon.s 2N ul 
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Rectures, Scholarships, Xr. 
HIBBERT LECTURES, 1923. 
HIBBERT LECTURES 

WILL BE GIVEN BY 
Principal L. P. JACKS, D.D. 
(Editor of the “ Hibbert Journal’), 
A 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
THURSDAYS, MAY 17ra, 1923, at 5.30 p.m. 


REALITY IN RELIGION AND IN 
Chairman: 31k JOHN BRUNNER, Bart. 
(Chairman of the Hibbert Trustees). 





T Wo 


oN 
l0rH and 





Lecrurs I. EDUCATION. 





Lecrvure Il. THE HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE COM. 
MUNITY OF NATIONS. 
Chairman: Dr. ERNEST PARKER 
(Principal of King’s College) 

ADMISSION 18 FREE WITHOUT “TICKET. 
RivVEeRaaeaizg Ff OF LONDON. 
The following Lectures have been arranged :— . 
A Course of Three Lectures in French, entitled “La Littérature a 


by Professor ABEL LEFRANC 
Language and Literature at the Collége de France, 
Paris), at BEDFORD COLLEGE, REGENT’S PARK (Entrance at York Gate), 
on TUESDAY, MAY 8th, WEDNESDAY, MAY 9th, and FRIDAY, MAY Lith, 
atSp.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University (Mr. H. J. Waring, M. S., F.R.C.S.). 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE ARYANS,” by Dr. PETER GILES, Litt.D., 
LL.D. (Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge), at THE SCHOOL OF ORIENT AL 
STUDIES, FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C.2, on FRIDAYS, MAY 11th and 25th, 
and JUNE 8th, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor 
Sir Denison Ross, C.L.E., Ph.D. (Director of the School of Oriental Studies). ‘ 

A Course of Three Lectures in English on “ UDIESIN SHAKESPEAREAN 
TECHNIQUE,” by Professor A. FEUILLERAT (Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Rennes), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.), on May 14th, 15th and 16th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Professor R. W. Chambers, M.A., D.Litt. (Quain Professor of 
English Language and Literature in the University). 

Admission to the Lectures is free, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic 


W* ISTELELD COLLEGE (U NIVE RSITY OF LONDON). 
GREEK, 


au XVie Siécle, d’aprés les 


7 récents Travaux,’ 
(Professor of Modern Frenc 






Legistrar. 





SUMMER 8C HOOL IN 
A fortnight’s vacation course, arranged in consultation with the Classical Association, 
will be held at Westfield College from August 1 to 15, open to both men and women. 
The Inaugural Lecture will be given by Professor Gilbert Murray. The cours: 
Includes general lectures as well as language classes for beginners and more advanced 
students. 
For further particulars apply to P ae 
Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W 


W ES TFIELD 
(UNIVERSITY OF 
Chairman of Councitl—Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., 
Principai—Miss Kk. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.s. 


SECRETARY, Greek Summer School, 





COLLEGE 


LONDON), 





K.C., M.P. 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75. three of £50, and one of £40 will be offered 
for competition in March, 1924. A certain number of LX HIBITIONS may also 
be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Sclence Degrees of the University of London. 

Fees: Residence, £90 a year; tuition from 38 guineas a year 
nue further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Weatield Colle; ge, Hampstead 

Ww 





(PYHE Thirza Wakley Self-Activity System of Education.—Par- 


ticulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from the SECRETARY, 





Self-Activity, Moonmoor, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 
fPHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


(Founded in 1885.) 
Miss EVA LETT, Cambridge Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos. 
Vice-Principal: Miss M. H. SPALDING, Dartford and Anstey Vhys. Tr. Colleges. 

The College stands in its own grounds of 23 acres and has accommodation for 
120 resident women students. 

The course of training covers three years, and is based upon Ling’s Swedish System. 
The theoretical work includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of Games, 
Theory of Gymnastics and Principles of Education. Practical training is given in 
Educational and Postural Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, Swimming and Voice 
Production. A special course in Massage and Remedial Gymnastics is provided for 
those students who show aptitude for this branch of work. Students practise teaching 
(under the supervision of the College Staff) in London Secondary Schools and in 
local Secondary and Elementary Schools. 


For prospectus, &c., application should be made to the Principal's Secretary. 
dhe BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physlology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &e. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE,  8.W. 15. 
on ae ag ag SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14 
Chairman: Mr. ©. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
gn Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
hk. E. LAWRENCE. 


Principal : 





LING’S SWEDISIL SYSTEM 








LADIES. 


EE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR 
A Expert gardening instructions, all branches,in lovely old manor gardens, 
Home life; hockey.—PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 





tes LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 

(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough traininz 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, lowers, ve ables, and bees ou 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canuing. Full theor¢ tical instructiou. 
—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


i 











in hand loom studio. Wide 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


MICHAEL’S sCcHOO Gran 
(WOODARD FOU ceteren BOGNoR 
successes In Examinations of the Associated Board, R.A. 





s. 


Music 

















Decembor, 1921-December, 1922, 49 , M. and Ro 
Vacancies for September.—Apply Mbs B i Warp. pigteting 3 ead x 
arden. 
QS TRATHALLAN HOUSE. SCH 
38 weeny GARDENS, s8.W. 0 OL, 
rs. ARTHUR’ BEN ON, 
Special attention to ones olla + ‘cara : 
renc olida { - 
Vacancies for Day and Resident Pupils next teens Denis Ten Rites are abrogt 
for older students taking special music or other courses. POCFOOUS aliat 
Neg BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
4 SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern edi acation, with advantages of iL, 
London.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. s DearDe ty 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHO 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A. D D. : OL, 


Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 








A first-class residential school for g girls, thoroughly equipped 

Preparation for University. Domestic Science Departn ent, & 

Wentworth Lodge, the new prenilses recently purct razed and , 

next. Ten acres of ground fronting Journemouth Bay. | 

from the PRINCIPAL, Towerfeld Annexe, Bournemouth 

~ RRA R en... 

S?; HELENS, COCKERMOUTY 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR "GIRLS IN THE LAKE Disraict i 


Principal Miss WHEELER 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if de 


ppesEnos COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, _ COLWYN 


Upper, Middle, Junlor and Domestic Scien 
Vrincl; val : Miss Hovey, B.A. 
For Boarders only. 








N i Y 





Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year 
QT. ELPHIN'S CHURCH OF  ENGLA ND SCHOOL 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK F 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERWY AND LAITY 


MARGARET FLOOD, 








Head-Mistress: Miss M.A. (T.C.D.), Cl al T 
Cambridge. ; ' 

Fee3: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters a term 

Bursaries available for Clergy dau: ghters fulliiling cox Founl 
Scholarships to the Universities. Bia 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Hi Searing kh» .; 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watfo ord 616.” 





VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, ‘Oakamosr 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sca level. (Formerly at Settle, Yo 


tks.) 
Tiead-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.) 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
A SCHOLARSHIP will be offered to a girl under 14, 


Boarders only 


SU URREY- - 


Examination i 





U vUDe, 


Particulars from tt the HEAD-MIST IRE SS. 








( YIRTON ‘HOUS SE, 1-8 KINGSW AY, HOVE (Brig hto n, W.)— 
An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unri d posit 

facing Lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The 
large increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of ~ \ 
mansions to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-« 
Fully qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence.— “API i ly tothe P INCI IPAL. 











tie and ST. LEONARDS LADIES’ ( ‘OLLEG , 

(recognized by Board of Education).—Two Entrance Scholarships of 
value (1) £60 per annum for candidates between 14 and 15, (2 0 for candidate 
under 14 will be awarded on result of examination held June, 1023, at the College 


Appl ly HEAD-MISTRESS. 


I INDORES SCHOOL, 
4 BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal—Miss L. A. FREEMAN. 
Term commenced May 4th. 


DOWNS SCHOOL, 





SEAFORD. 





_ HE 





Hecd-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea 
GIRLS’ CHOOL 


O ALDER 
SEASCALE. 


(On the Board of Education's list of EMctent Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air 
The aim of the School is to give a sound education on pi 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and WZ ir 
Escort from Kustou, Leeds, Manchester, and UCarlisle.—For prospectu 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


rYUbOR HALL 











KENT. 


SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
LOUNDED 1850. 
apace Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., Load 
Principals { fies VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEME? 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from I 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreizn Met! 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LEC TU RE S BY WE LL KNOWN PROFESSORS 


VS DAUGHTERS 


BOARDING- 
Frincina 


ANSDOWNE HOU SE, SWANAGE, 
4A FOR GIRLS, teseatonant from Hampstead. ! ; 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough educat on tet 
Pupils prey ed for advanced pon Boner aA and for th i rf 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden 


ASSES: LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
AWN,’ R ; 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful H 
thorough « 





Net Ball, Tennis, Bat 





Lmi¢ 





RRDENT PUPILS received 
y range of materials woven.—Apvuly Mrs. HAZARD. Caltofta. Harleston, 
Norfolk. 


~ducation for Gentiemen’s Daughters only | OFT wry i 
parents abroad. Resident trained Nurs ». Detached house, 4 wins. od 
For illus. prosvectus apply Principai, Miss Wil (sHibk. 
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: BB 
three 
amination for 
a Bs ~ of £60, 


Schools and Colleges. 





E L 


D COLLEGE. 





Foundation Scholarships of 90 guineas each and for 


£45 and £30 will be held on May 29th and 30th.—Entry form: 
ww to tained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berka. 
ga be 





00 WELL SCHOC SCHOOL, near near B ATH.—Prepares Boys for Public 
L, 2 


nd the Royal 
ena In ideal sur 


Navy 
roundit 


3. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), and F A. LAC} 


gs, "500 feet above sea level, overlooking the 





pa. (Cantab.). ¢ grounds. 
feviip Hills. aed 3 available at once. Fees moderate. 
are abrog: 
avaiahs ‘TTON VAL ENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent. Founded 


wer ESS Phony 0 Rev, W 
RCLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W 
— 
100] TING'S SCHOOL, BRU TON, 
' will be held on June Sth, 6th 
—For guTor particulars OPP apply to the 








IPAL, 





li 


1 
1 
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ie 576.-ONE or more 





“y's EXHIB SITION 


SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £105 a year, one 


10t less than £ 
of £30 a year will be AWARDED in July.—For further 
Ww HOL! DGATE, Head-Master at the School, or to 


30 a year, and a CLOTHWORKERS’ COM- 


RIVATE HOME.—Undeveloped backward Young Gentlemen 
Home comforts, ae occupation. Highly recommended by 

Fe a = parents. Healthy—SUPERINTENDENT, “ Lynwood,” Wobura 
Sands, Bucks. 


[HE DEAI AF.—Miss Boultbee’ s met! hod ‘of teaching Lip- reading 
has proved an effectual aid to defective hearin, Seencimmemeeeees made,— 
Address 125n St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8.V W. 1 


K LOCUTION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 


| S*- AMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
resident and daily pupils at his residence. Very successful treatment with 
pupils of all ages. Estab. ecient Bedford Court Mansions, Londen, W.C. 1. 
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SOMERSET.—An Examination 
i 1 7th for three Scholarships of £50, £40 and 


HEAD-MASTER 





- 


ol, situated clo t 
general and { tee 





r board and edu 


Early application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER. 


) th 


l ¢ 


TECHNIC o 


SCHOOL, CAMPBELTOWN 


tGYLLSHIRE 


in one of the healthiest parts of Scotland, 


arte Inc atlo on 
‘are a few Vacancies for September open to boys between the ages of 


ution, £69 per annum. 











PULL 


offered annually for ec 


u 


TANFORD SCHOOL, 


Ic S&F 


ii¢ 


relve Scholarships and Exhibitions, rang 


WIMBORNE, DORSET. 
JOL FOR hoys. 
ng in value from fifty to twenty 





ympetition. Boys must have reached thelr thirteenth, 





staff of Nine Graduates i 






60 pera 


Hath. Fee 





nnum 


fodical Attendat ce, ] 
R. MILLBOURN, M.A. (Oxon.) 


Board, ‘Tuition, 


t passed their fifteenth | irthday. Examinations held in June, 1923. Special 
" » fer sons of Clergy, Naval and Army Oilicers.—For illustrated prospectus, 
» to the HE AD MASTER 
(OLSTON’S SCHOOL, STAPLETON, BRISTOL. 
. BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Founded 1703. 


I'welve acres of Playing Fields. Cadet 
Stationery, Laundry and 
lustrated Prospectus from the Head-Master, 








as BU R ( 
4 





:H 


s School, founded in 1831, con ist 


i Scottish Education 1 : boys f 
ities, the Army, ete Boardi: 
Blue, Cricket and Foot! 
t te in the country 
st juare, Edinburgh 


ee ee ae Ue a oe 
1 provides 
years of age, till they enter for the 


of a Junior and Senior School, an 


m i > 
z ‘Hor s¢ Master, E. Sparham, B.A (Hon oy 


ll) Edinburgh ove the healthiest and 


For terms, etc., apply to the SECRE r ARY, 





I May 3ist About 8 


LDENHAM SCHOOL.—Entrance Scholarship Examination 


scholarships will be offered to BOYS under 15 on 


May 1st.—Particulars from HEA D-MASTER 





BBOTSHOLME,.— 
aged 11-18 years. 
scellent food. Healthy life. 





_ 









s, &., apply to the 


FitsGeorge Avenue, W. 14. 


A 


blished 1839. The first of the New School Movement. 





BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


School estate 133 acres. 


To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
d to-day than Abbotsholimne r 


"-G. STANLEY HALL 


WARDEN, Abbotsholine, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 
, late R.E., ‘Hon. Seer stary, Abbotsholme Association, 








kK ELLY COLLEGE, 


He “ad-Master 


TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
\ Army Council. Magniticent buildincé la beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
wa, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 

r, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 





pee SCHOOL. 
am.on Tuesday, May 29th. 


olege, Durham, on or before 


SCHOLARSHIPS, rangi 


ng in 


The Examination for KINGS 


a 


nnual value from £20 to £70, will begin at 


Candidates must be under 15 on September 21st, 


Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The 


! May 16th.—For further particulars apply to Canon 
i. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 





A EDM UND'S 
h Fine healthy situati 
Twenty ves of playing fie! 








SC 
m. High ground overlooking City. 


Army, 


HOOL, CANTERBURY. 


Separate Junior School. 





Preparation for | ni versities, ae. 

for prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
Gj RESHAM'S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
I SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 


(< 









Sth 


and 


29th May.) 


ply to HEAD. -M ASTER before 15th May.) 


Scholastic Agencies. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
ow ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone Regent 4920 
Educational Age nts. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad supply full information about 
cetablishments giving a course of training in Domestic oe Secretarial Worx, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 








S CHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 
b advice can be a tained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
5 holastic Agents, 
rINUTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms o 
occupation at home and ab road. 





NAREERS. Write for frec booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
| REERS SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF 4 CAREER” 


| “G1 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. "Phones—Gerrard 3272 and 3273, 





] OARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Send (or call) 
ED. J. BURROW, F.R.G.S., Dept. 8., 93 Kingsway, London, and Imperial 
House, Che Itenham, for Tiustrated Prospectuses ree of charge of 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 





CHOOLS ror BOYS anvd GIRLS. 
TU — for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS Fol 
SPE I 1 AND TUITION 

Mosers. J. & J. PATON, having an up to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTIN ENT,will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (freo of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy Information 

The age of the pupil, distr! ct preferred, and rough idea of fecs should “¥ given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, Lo udon, E.C 
Telephone Ceutral 5053 























Authors, @npeturiting, he. 


= 





| aalaeiaitaigie dn & COMPANY, INC., 
GENERAL BOOK PUBLISHERS 
are always glad to see the work of English writers, particularly new 
English writers. Thelr MSS ceive the same punctual, friendly 
reading and immediate report that make tho unvarying courtesy and 
unusual pr } 






tness of this House a byword among American Authors. 
We publish books of every kind. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 








i; ONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, &e., required. 
Send stamp for prospec tus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 4. 





i de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
e Authors’ MSS. criticised, corrected, typed and placed. 
Moderate Terms. Enquiries invited. 





CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to DEPT. H 154, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C, 








TEYYPEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 





EN H A M COLLEGE. 

- and Exhibitions (not open to members of College or Junior School). 
: £80 (increased to £100 for special merit); ‘‘ James of Hereford” | 
5 for boys born or brought up in Herefordshire ; R.A.M.C. Scholar- | 
t nee to sons of fallen officers). Awards made for all-round excel- | 
iciency in any main subject. Preliminary Examination (at | 

May 22nd. Final Examination (at Cheltenham), May 30th 





~ Appl y BURSAR, ¢ 











+ ols Cheltenham College. 
a nen RNa 
oe 
D: - AU SANNE.—Riante Rive Home Finishing 
Tt Gir General jucation, sports. English references.— 














5W ITZERL 

; shiug School for Jewi 
escrence I HEAD- MISTRESSES, Mmes. M. and B. Bloch 

So 


Vribate Tuition, Ke. 
BY ‘KWARD BOYS coached by a system of mental training, 


AND 


means of which the dormant faculties are awakened and stimulated 
> ordinary bo} First introduced and applied by Mr. K. 
ears ago.—Trospectus and full particulars, address Broadham 


Villa Sévigné. High-class 
h Girls. General Education, Sports, 

















and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
words ; translations undertaken.—Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Ay., Westcliff, 








YPEWRITING.—ls. 1,000 words ; carbon, 3d. reducti Dm 
quantity. Tllegible writing speciality. 200 testi imonials, incluc mo Ho! eu Mather’s. 
Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., E. 5,’Phone: Dalston 4274, 








UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten —_ accuracy and dispatch at 
1s. per 1,000 words, including pape and postage. Duplicating —MONA 
STUART, 14 Frewin Read, London, S.W. 
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IBIVATE SO CLA I, TOURS 
Est. 1900. ma, & Bish OP, F.R.C.8. Tel. : 1667 Sydenham. 
Through 
ROMANTIC INDIA, 
sU RMA ann CEYLON. 
NOV ty MBER 2nd with 4 MONTHS 
. 8S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19 
JUNE 5TH.—PYRENEES and CHATEAUX of the LOIRE .. 26 days. 
JULY 3Sist ITALIAN DOLOMITES (by 1 t 25 days. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TUURS, 109 Auckland Road, 5.E.19 
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TRAVELLEBS’ CLUB. 





Gye vacs 


14 DAYS BELGIAN COAST HOLIDAY AT HEYST-SUR-MER. 
Splendid bathing place. Connected by steam tram with 
Knocke, the great’ Belgian GOLF Courses. Price includes 
Return Ticket and Hotels and Excursions to Zeebrugge, 
Bruges, Nieuport. 
£12 12s. 14 DAYS INTERLAKEN, Rail and Hotels, with five Excursions, 
MEIRINGEN, KANDERSTEG, GIESSBACH, 
BEATENBERG and THUN. 
£11 lls. 14 DAYS MONTREUX. Extensions to ZERMATT, GRINDEL- 
WALD, &e. 
PARIS AND THE CHATEAUX OF LOIRE. 


£7 7s. 


£13 13s. 10 days Hotel and Rail. 


Handbook with Tours to the Chateaux of the Loire. Ecypt 
and Luxor or Palestine, Italian Lakes and Riviera, from 


COLONEL FERGUSSON, C.M.G., Hon. Sec., 
8 a.R. Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W. 


aaa —HOSPENTHAL, weak ANDERMATT. 











4,800 feet above sea. 
A delightful summer Alpine resort on the St. Gotthard and Furka Pass, 
HOTEL MEYERHOPF. 


English home. Modern comfort. Moderate terms. 
FAMILY MEYER, Proprietor. 


purrs ERLAND.—MONTREUX— CLARENS.— Family Pen- 
sion. Le verger. Good table and situation. English spoken. From 
2 guineas weekly.—Mrs. DECASPER, Proprietress. 








FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
dA ts of St hip Lines will be found on page 774. 











Financial, &c. 
po" E TAX.—Returns and Claims prepared. Investment and 


Property Accounts written up. Correspondence, &c. 
PRIVATE SECRETARY, c/o Box No.1,171, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 











Miscellaneous. 


ARS ON’ 8. 


The Original Manufacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT.  Unequalled 
for the protection of all exposed surfaces. Made in all Colours. For patterns and 


particulars write :— 
WALTER CARSON anp SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 








SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. S8., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


"Phone: City 1170. We collect. 
ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 
is 


t or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 








16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16 (new address). ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 
THEENIC Scotch-Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in 
Wool, Silk and Wool and Silk. Sporta Coats and Hose. DIRECT 


from MAKERS. Patterns and prices post free. 
Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland 


EAL LACE — YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 

Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 

modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


URTAIN MATERIALS.—Coloured Bolton Sheetings, 3s. 6d. 
yard; Cretonnes from 1s. 3d.; Fadeless Casements, Coloured Filet Nets, 
Satins, Jaspés and Damasks. Patterns.—SMYTH, LTD., 9 Dorset Street, London, W.1, 


N USIC BY MAIL.—If 
locally, send us your order. 

upwards) on receipt of cash. 
MURDOCHS, 463 Oxford Street, London, W. 











you cannot obtain Music you want 
ye stock every kind. Post free (orders 5s. and 


S*: ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR 
NORTHAMPTON. 


President: The Most Hon. the MARQUES — 
"This Registered Hospital receives for trestmene PR Ee CMG. 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hoe ngt TENT 
cluding a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North Wales). ant qn, 3 be 
surrounded by over a thousand acres of. park and f 

Voluntary boarders without certificates received 
For particulars apply to— ‘ 
DANIEL E. 

> Fo hone: No. 56. 

r. Rambaut can be seen by appointmen y 2 7 
Telephone : Langham ise, Pas Woteneiag 


_ —,. 
MENTAL Digpic, 
ISEAsT, 


MG » CB z 
an 
8), and its ches (in. 
arm. DUMDETOUS Vilas ay 


RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Medical Supering, 


Sat 39 Harley Stee 


————— 











G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with the 
“ Old Equitable" for £1,500 at his death 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


total premiums received were only £1,554 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 











GREAT CLEARANCE SALE 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


Here are a few titles and prices, postage extra :— 


Problems of the Peace. By W. H. Last Studies in Criminology. Py 
DAWSON, Author of “ Evolution H. B. IRVING (published 1921 
of Modern Germany” (published 25/-), 6 New copies 
1919, 8/6), 1/—. New copies. 9 ; : . 

Collecting as a Pastime. By C. + — F ye w u 
ROWED. Old Pewter, Furniture, cahiaha al eketct wo (published 1 “ 

1 Pm < = we re F < 1€5 ) SONOd ive. 
etc., 68 illustrations (published 15/-), 6/6. New copies 


7/6, 1920), 3/-. 


New copies. 
ARCHIBALD 


The Kindergarten. Theory and Greater Amerjca. By 
Practice. By THE COMMITTEE COLQUHOUN (published 16- 
OF NINETEEN (published 1913, 3/6. New copies. 
S/-), 1/6. Zanzibar. The Island Metropolis of 
Meaning of the World Revolution. Eastern Africa. By Major F. B 
By HAMILTON FYFE §(pub- PEARCE. 50 illustrations (pul- 





lished 1919, 3/6), 1/3, New copies. lished 30/-), 12/6. New copies 


Hundreds of others in complete list post free. 
I am noted for the fine condition of my books. 


R. C. BURTON (M.O. DEPT,), 9 Palmerston Crescent, LONDON, N.13,Eng. 











OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 
decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s.— Write OSBORNES, 
27 Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens, 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
Specimens sent free—HENKY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 





£2 2s. 
w.l 


A nese tp TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
oO 





assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Id, £20n Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 

post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 


OCKROACHES and “ Blattis” can never be in the same 
place for long. Very soon only “ Blattis’’ is left, the cockroaches and 
blackbeetles have vanished leaving behind neither trace nor smell.—In Tins, 1s. 6d. 
2s. Sd., or 5s., post free from the sole makers, HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore 
Road, Sheffield, or through your Chemist and save postage. 


1850. 











eet PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &ec.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 


General Manager, Medical, &e., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 


{1 ENTLEWOMAN, 


and senile patients in her 





trained nurse, receives a few mild mental 
wome in Yorkshire dales. Skilled nursing, 


individual attention and special care.—Box No. 1167, the Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 





STATIONERY FOR PRIVATE 
OR PROFESSIONAL USE 


may be obtained in all sizes and qualities from all 
W.H.S. Bookshops. The W.H.S. series of notepaper 
and envelopes is appreciated by all to whom 
fine stationery appeals. Appropriate die-stampins 
executed in one of the many tasteful W.H.S. styles 
adds to these high quality notepapers the final 
suggestion of tone and refinement. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





PARIS, 1,000 BRANCHES, BRUSSELS, 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 
THE IRISH GUARDS 
IN THE GREAT WAR 


Edited and Compiled from their Diaries and 
Papers by RUDYARD KIPLING. With Maps. 
2 2 Vols. 40s. net. 


THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 
UN “IFORM EDITION. 23 vols. Crown 8vo. 


8vo. 





Cloth gilt, 


oe EDITION. 22 vols. F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 
< 6d. net; limp leather, 6s. net cach. 
THE WESSEX EDIT ION. 22 vols, Cloth extra. 8vo. 


10s, 6d, net each. 


POSSESSION. A STORY OF CANADIAN 
LIFE. By MAZO DE LA RO¢ s ape 7s. Od. net. 
The Mo ening Post: “ The tale ends well. Miss de 
2oche does not attempt to force her story.” 


WISP : A GIRL OF DUBLIN. By KATHARINE 
ADAMS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

John o’ London’s Weekly: “ Good stories for young girls 
re few and far between. Miss Katharine Adams has been 
admirably successful in ‘Wisp: A girl of Dublin.’ This 
jolly yarn of the young cou ins from India and America 
a dwelt in the lofty airs of Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin, 
and their protective affection for little Kathleen, called 
Wisp, who lived amid the squalors of Jeffers Court, is 
full of humanity from beginning to end.” 


THE CONTACT BETWEEN MINDS. A 
METAPHYSIGAL HYPOTHESIS. By C. DELISLE 
BURNS, Author of “ Political Ideals,” etc. etc. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE NATURE OF “INTELLIGENCE” 
AND THE PRINCIPLES OF COGNITION. 





By C. SPEARMAN, Grote Professor, University of 
London. 8vo. 15s. net. 
The Times: “The whole work is excellent, a model of 


lucid exposition. 


THE THEORY OF ETHICS. 
ROGERS, Author of “A Student’s Philosophy.” 
8 9s, net. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
BALANCE IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By 
Professor THEODORE H. BOGGS, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 
Qs, net. 

lhe Economist: “A study of an extraordinarily important 
subject on which we have recently made some estimates. 
It contains valuable data for a number of countries.” 


A HOMESTEADER’S PORTFOLIO. by 
ALICE DAY PRATT. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 

Country Life: “ An account by Miss Alice Day Pratt of 
how she took up land by herself and for herself in Oregon. 
The many women who hanker for a home on the land will 
enjoy her cheerful account of her enterprise, admire her 
pluck, and learn some chien from her experiences.” 


_ ELAR & o., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


y A. K. 


Crown 
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By Dr. Marie Stopes. 





MARRIED LOVE. 

12th Ed. 6/- net (post. 6d.). 
WISE PARENTHOOD, 
llth Ed. 3/6 net (post. 6d.). 
MOTHERHOOD. 


6/- net (post. 6d.). 


RADIANT 
2nd Edition. 


“Much of what she has to say is calculated to 
Prevent impaired health, misunderstanding, and un- 
happiness. —Times Literary Supplement. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 2. 
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MARK SYKES: 
His Life and Letters 
SHANE LESLIE 


With an Introduction by the 


Rt. Hon. Winston Cherchill 
“One of the most dz wzzling biog sraphies of 
our time.’’—Daily E xpress. ‘ Nothing that 


comes from the pen of Shane Leslie is without 
an originality of outlook and description, and 
in retelling the brief but full story of Sir 
Mark Sykes he has had a subject after his 
own heart ... a book which recalls a life 


of serious adventure without at- 
tempting to draw a political moral 16/- 
of any kind.” —Daily Telegraph. Net 
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“BARTIMEUS” 
SEAWAYS 


“In this little collection we have romance 
and adventure, blended with the saving 


of humour ‘ Bartimeus’ at his 


best ... he has the 
us that atmosphere 


aI 


SUSE REREDERAL EET SRE 


& 
ra 
be 


sense 


very 
knack of creating for 
of cheerful camaré iderie 


in which the work of the Navy is carried on. 
good, 


7/6 


Net 


‘They are all 
place ‘ Bartimeus’ among the 
great writers of sea_ stories.” 
—Glasgow Citizen. 


Daily 
and 
few 


Cc hye onicle. 


“This is a thought-provoking book—sincere, 
outspoken, direct in its challenge to the 
Church. It wiil undoul rtedly find, as it 


deserves, a large public.’ A fine character 
study, worked out from first to last 

with a compelling and convincing 7/6 
sincerity.” —Truth. Net 
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LUCAS MALET 
THE SURVIVORS 


A penetrating study of the life of 
of high social standing in modern 
It in strong colours upon a 
woven background the clash and 


shows 


The author, with the skill of the true 
blends the commonplace and the ugly 
with the fine and the ideal into a power- 
ful picture full of the realities of life. 


“An excellent story of the exciting type, 
briskly written, full of desperate adventures 
and escapes, and it really cannot be put 
down till the last page has been reached.” 
—Daily Mail. Told in a manner which 
is the very reverse of that usually 
to be found in novels of sensation.” 7) 6 
Bystane der. Net 


inter} 
of temperaments and environments for which 
the War must be held primarily responsible. 
artist, 


7/6 


a family 
England. 
finely 
lay 
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JEROME K. JEROME 
ANTHONY JOHN 


/ 
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Publishers, London, E.C.4 
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ROLAND PERTWEE 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


ts a Standing order for the 
paper on favourable terms. 








Terms on which Life Membership is 
offered to Readers of the “ Spectator.” 


@ A copy of the Spectator will be posted, free, 

to every Life Member weckly during his life 

to the address furnished by him to the 

Manager from time to time. 

Life Members will be invited from time to 

time to meetings with the Editorial Staff and 

Directors of the Spectator, to confer as to the 

welfare of the paper and its readers. 

© Should the published price of the Spectator 
at any time be increased for ordinary readers, 
or the cost of postage raised, no increased 
charge for this or any other reason will fall 
upon Life Members. 

@ The Spectctor reserves the right to re- 
purchase, and so cancel, the Life Member- 
ship of any person by returning to him or 
her, without deduction of any kind, the sum 
paid tor such Life Membership. The right 
to repurchase is to be absolute on the part of 
The Spectator, Ltd. 


im 


€] The scale of payment is as follows: 


For persons under 45 years ofage .......... £15 15s, 
ee o over 45 and under 55 years of age £14 Ids, 
” ” ” 55 ” ” 65 ” ” ” £11 Ils. 
” ” ” 65 ” ” 75 ” ” ” £9 9s. 
” ” » 75 years Of aQ@ ..... ce eeeee £5 5s, 


@ Any annual subscriber may deduct from the 
sum at which he is entitled to become a Life 
Member the unexpended amount of any pre- 
paid subscription. For example, a person 
with six months of subscription still to run 
would be entitled to deduct 15s. from the 
price to be paid for Life Membership. 

@ Cheques should be made payable to “ The 
Spectator, Ltd.’ and crossed “ Barclay & Co. 
(Goslings Branch) Account of Payee.” 


@ For additional information see page 504. 
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APPLICATION FOR LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP 


To the Editor of the Spertator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Dear Sir, 


I desire to become a Life Member of the Spectator 
as described in your terms of Life Membership. 


My age on my last birthday was and I 
therefore enclose cheque for £ ’ 


The address to which my paper is to be sent is : 


lam, 
Yours, &c., 
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Jonathan Cape 


The Mane oats Essays 
ARTHUR MICHAEL SAMU}] L 
“Mr. Samuel discourses with a gentle wisdom 
and humour which carry learning of all kinds liehtt 
—limes Literary Supplement. 


10s. 6d. net 


Nicolas Poussin 
ESTHER SUTRO 
The first account in English of Poussin’s lif; 
work. With an introduction by William 
“Written with an unaffected simp licity 


refreshing absence of dogmatism.”—Jimes. 
Illustrated. 6s 


The Mysticism 
of St. Francis of Assisi 
D. H. S. NICHOLSON 
“A serious and scholarly study, which he ss clearly | 
inspired and sustained by religious impulse.”—?j)p0, 
Literary Supplement. 12s. 6d. net 


The Minoans 

GEORGE GLASGOW 
“An admirable and attractive primer on the Cretan 
excavations.”—Spectator. Second Impression. — Iilus- 
trated. * 4s. 6d. net 


The Problem of Population 
HAROLD COX 
“This book is in fact a complete handbook to its subject, 
and it ought to be in the hands of every thinking 
citizen.”—7 elegraph, 6s. iiet 
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Rough Hewn 
DOROTHY CANFIELD 
“Those readers who enjoyed The Brimming Cup will 
find this story of the early lives of Neale and Maris 
equally delightful."—Jlorning Pest. 7s. 6d. net 


Without Justification 
MRS. VICTOR RICKARD 
A new novel by the author of Blindfold, &c. 7s. 6d. ne! 


A House Full of People 
E. & M. SCHARTEN ANTINK 
“The publisher and translator are to be congratulated 


on having given us the English version o f so good a 
book.”—Saturday Review. 7s. 6d. net 


The Factory King 
NORMAN PORRITT 
A story of factory life in the North of England during 
the early part of last century. 7s. 6d. net 


, . 
Eugene O'Neill 

Author of ANNA CHRISTIE 
Three volumes of plays are now available. Plays First 
Series (including The Emperor Jones), The Moon of 
the Caribees and six other plays of the Sea, and The 
Hairy Ape, including Anna Christie. _ Each, 7s. 6d. net 
ANNA CHRISTIE is also published separately. 
Boards, 3s. 6d. net. Wrappers, 2s. 6d. net 


At Half-past Eight 
JAMES AGATE 
“He has vividness, wit, and above all that ienanense zest 


for the theatre and for life; ; all his wires a live, and 


they spark continually.”—Manchester Guardian 
. 6d. net 


Eleven Gower Street London 
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| The Conquered | JOHN LONG 


NAOMI MITCHISON | : MESSRS. JOHN LONG have now commenced the i 
a publication of their Spring Library Novels and the 


= first four were published last week. 
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The Conquered Mrs. Mitchison 
wy 1 ne ore war rn ~ 
establishes. agree as - vie Me not C AP r A I N te, 
, ea the only English historical novelist s10w ; : —_— 
shtly writing. It deals with the first century B.c., O I ~ O U L he) 
rs which makes its success the more = by 
7 = EDGAR WALLACE 


remarkable. . - + F 1 oe 
The Conquered seems to me in many = 


respects the most att ractive and poignant 
historical novel that I have ever read. | 
and Mrs. Mitchison seems to make her effects 


This is a mystery novel by 
a master of the art and is 
conceived on a more 
grandiose scale than any- = 
thing in recent years in this : 








nd ¢ without strain, and everyone who - ads 90 E type of fiction. 7s. nct 
aa 1 be 1 about her = : 
first book of hers will be excited < . 
ba future.” THE SINS ¥ E DO 
NEW STATESMAN By EMMEL INE MORRISON 
7s. 6d. net. Author of “Good Grain” (the Prize-Winning Novel 


in the recent John Long £500 Prize Competition for 


nin 
4} 


77) = the Best First Novel) and of “The Measure of 
R h He n = Youth.” 7s. net 
} = 
ee oug W || EVELYN 
; , wy, | = By ALICE & CLAUDE ASKEW 
DOROTHY CANFIELD | The sad and untimely end of these authors is fresh 
7] in the public memory. It lends a pathetic interest to 
this novel as being their last. 7s. net 


«THOSE readers who enjoyed The | 

aac Brimming Cup will find this story of 

lus. the early lives of Neale and Marise equally 

delightful.” | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘| DRAPED IDOLS 

| By LILIAN ARNOLD 
|= John o’ London’s Weekly says:—“‘ A deliciously 
= feminine book containing much cun ning knowledge 
= of the male. Julia Prendergast is a_ brilliantly 
evolved character; and Julia’s undraping has the 
Thackerayan touch of the undoing of Becky Sharp. 


MORNING Pt 
6d. net. 
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| = : 
' = The novel is an extraordinarily clever comedy of 
ject, : ss Y = mcay I 
king ‘fonathan Cap Eleven G IWer St., London | intrigue. A novel n 1ot to miss.” 7s. net 
it ae : | The following three will be canted Tuesday, 81h May 
=a8e ‘ a 7 } 
ea a a a aa | T H ik} W IL) 4 
a a ; Vik 
wit WG ; a | FLAME 
j A REMARKABLE Be “a [3 
, j > \Er en y ~ ey | 3 3 
ict 3 on : us | 77 | 
nt WAG BOOKSELLING SERVICE : WINIFRED DUI bE 
J 1, Any book supplied on the day of publication, rd Winifred D: uk e is the author of “Th 
l . j ae is loilvy.” one of the Novels 
7 2. Special departments for beautifully bound ay House of ¢ wee oan are he vi eee Se 
3 books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, Os closely in the running with “00d | 
nel q and bookbinding. ol Grain, by Emmeline _— n, me |= 
re g. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing pl Prize-Winning Novel in the recent | 
a sol clsaniag of private librarivs. © ae John Long £500 | is Competition i=4 
bi W i t sy for the Be st I-irst Novel. 7s. net i= 
re q We maintaia a literary service burzau. ky = 
| . We conduct a mii lor and telophone service whi el @ } 
ted \5 Sam iamnane and intelisent at ym to all enlace. — a ik RICHES INC RE. AS 10 j 
la ; ae re y VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH 7s. net 
Nn t j . C a cS. t } a 
JOHN and EDWARD a J § HE MIs? AKE |; 
q ~ a ; G CHATTERTON 7s. net | 
; BUMPUS, Ltd. f BG. | 
i 350 Oxford St., London,W.1 ry Dates al Publication will shortly ! 
ng o pa sak eth ali ra be announced for the following 
set 5 ee ae ee a ee tH THE CHINESE BUNGALOW | a 
ed By MARION OSMOND  j 
AHA RAAT oi ea Died ses AAG RST STA sa iJ Author of “ The Owl and the Moon.” 7s. net 
ee ea = ————— THE WAY OF THING S By MAUD I. NISBET 
Author of 7s. 1 
st THE UNION ‘BANK K OF AUSTRALIA, ‘LIMITED pone - WOMAN ne LES! 
" wake ao? | iY 4 
o} Established 1837. Incorporated 1980. | By a well-known Member of Parliament. 7s. net = 
te (anita! Anth 430¢ ar¢ asue 1 | : 4 T)1) * wT? y | 
——a—_ ee THE RED MOON By J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND | | 
* Daerve Fund ow he a | he, ee Aa SR RS ; 
: ——— BEATING THE FAYOURITE = By NAT GOC I D a 
Roserve Liability of prietors .. race apie : - shad wed : ! 1S 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNUILL, London, E.C. 8. | MARY OF MANY LOVES — By AMY J. BAK ER 
DRAFTS aro GRANTED on tho Bat Branches throughout the Australi: : : wNe ToRaAUC D iy THOR? 
Mates and Dominion of New Ze "at ar tl LL EGRAP -HIO RE MITTANGES vos MURIEL WINS THROUGH By GUY TH “ N] 
‘so nade. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are receive! | ‘ — 3 
t fixed perlods on terms which may be ascertained ou application. | THE SCHOOL — VIR’ de E 
eee ——————— r VIOLET TWEEDALE 7s, net | 
Fry FOR BINDING | ‘THE JUDAS r. AY By ¢ [ARLES WHITTON | 
4 Tr o és oad 4 . | H 7s. net 
Malt-Yearly Vols., 2s ecacn By post, 3s. 3d. j ——$—$—————————— —. —__—_— } 
nig — | 
OS —_—_______ | JOHN LON G, LTD., | 
1 by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, | 12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London | 
YD ‘ 1, OMe } j | 
" oe | ee es a ee ee + a — - = . 7 . i 
=} :!3 YORK STR EET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C. 2 | i ud 
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-_NEW SPRING BOOKS 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 15s. net. 


THE TRIUMPH OF UNARMED 
FORCES, 1914-18 


By Rear-Admiral M. 








W. W. P. CONSETT, 


C.M.G., Naval Attaché in Scandinavia, 1912-1918; 
Naval Adviser to the Supreme Council, 1920. 
Assisted by Captain O. H. DANIEL, R.N. 


With 2 Illustrations, a Map and 6 Diagrams of 
Curves. 

An account of the transactions by which Germany, 
during the Great War, was able to obtain supplies, prior 
to her collapse under the pressure of Economic Forces. 

Ready May 10. 





Demy 8vo. Cloth. 15s. net. 
EMERGENT EVOLUTION 
THE GIFFORD LECTURES, 1922. 
By C. LLOYD MORGAN, D.Sc., LL.D., F-.R.S., 


Professor Emeritus in the Univ ersity of Bristol. 
The author contends that there is nothing in the 
acceptance of naturalism which is inconsistent with the 
acknowledgment of God as directive of natural events 
manifested under the conditions of space and time in 
Emergent Evolution. Ready May 10. 





Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
LANDMARKS IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE 
By G. LYTTON STRACHEY. 
A new Edition of Mr. Srracuey’s brilliant volume 
originally published in the Home University Library, 
entirely reset in Library format. Ready May 16. 


7s. 6d. net. 





Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 


THE HERBACEOUS GARDEN 


By Mrs. PHILIP MARTINEAU. With an Intro- 
duction by W. ROBINSON. Fourth revised and 
enlarged impression. 34 Illustrations, of which 2 
are in colour, and 10 Plans. 

“Written with knowledge and appreciation by an 
amateur for amateurs, will appeal as much for its 
invaluable counsel as for the clear manner in which it 
is imparted.”—Pall Mall Gazette. Now Ready. 


Demy &vo. Illustrated. Cloth. 15s. net. 


RED DUSK AND THE MORROW 


Adventures and Investigations in Soviet Russia. 


By Sir PAUL DUKES, K.B,E., formerly Chief of 
the Lritish Secret Intelligence Service in Soviet 
Russia. 
“His story is fully as exciting as Mr. Buchan’s 
‘Green Mantle.’ I have never been so thrilled by any- 
thing written about Russia—based on sound knowledge, 
acute yet friendly in its criticisms of persons and move- 
ments, not illiberal in its ideas, and helpfully construc- 
tive in its final conclusions.’ *_Daily News. 
Second Impre ssion Now Re ady. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE UNVEILING OF THE FALL 
By Rev. C. W. FORMBY, M.A., Author of 
“ Education and Modern Secularism,” “ Recreation,” 
“The Soul of England.” Now Ready. 


6d. net. 











Demy &vo. Cloth. 12s. 
THE PRACTICAL BASIS OF 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF 


By Prof. PERCY GARDNER, D.Litt., F.B.A. 


In the Press. 


6d. net. 





Demy 8&vo. Cloth. 15s. net. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST 
From the ear aoe Psycho-analytical Point 


By Dr.G. BERGUET. Translated from the French 





by Mr. and Mrs. VAN WYCK BROOKS. 
In the Press. 
LONDON :: WILLIAMS & NORGATE 

















Send your name and address to Mes srs. Me 





istic comments on his country, 


SHELLEY : The Man and the Poet 
By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 


new edition, revised. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a new edition, revised and slightly abridge 


Cheaper Edition. Crown 8&vo. 


ENGLISH DIARIES 
BY ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 
duction on Diary Writing. Demy 8vo. 2ls. : 


Some hundred and twenty diaries, from Edward VI.’ 


W._N. F. Barbellion’s, are revi ewed in this volume. They i 


tt 
writers. 


SAILORTOWN DAYS 
By C. FOX SMITH, Author of “ Son 
With 6 Illustrations by Philip W. Smith. € 
6s. net. 
This is a book about ships and sailors and the | 
towns from London river to the Pacific coast. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 
FOUND MONEY 


By GEORGE A, BIRMINGHAM. 


A brilliant, witty, and exciting tale of buried treasure. 


ROSE AND LAUREL 


By HILDA BALLEINE, 


Town 6 


yway 





Miss Romer Wilson was awarded in 1921 the Hawthor: 
for the most distinguished literary work of that year, and b 
work is of equal distinction, It is a fascinating 
written, 


MEMORIES OF THE FUTURE 


b 
ver ft 


MISS MANNERING 
RANGY PETE 


GUY MORTON. 
PAGAN CORNER 


C. M. A. PEAKE. 


8s. 6d. net. ss 








P 
will recetve regularly their Illustrated oe eps d 4 
icement Lis 
and Other Observations — 
By GEORGE ADE. Crown 8yo. 6s. net. 
In this book the famous American humorist, known al! 
world by his “ Fables in Slang,” has grouped a1 rR 


) the 
number of characs,. 


With 4 Illustrations, ' 


Brock’s brilliant book. 4, of Mr. Clutton 
NO NEED TO STAMMER 
By H. ST. JOHN RUMSEY, M.A. (Cantab) With 
an Introduction and a Chapter on Respiration ty 
J. F. HALLS DALLY, M.A., M.D., B.C. (Cantab) 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. i 
THE PYRENEES 
BY HILAIRE BELLOC. With 40 Sketches | 
Author, a Frontispiece and 10 Maps. Ney 


With an Intro. 


striking collection, illustrating the extraordinary variety of the diary. 


s and Chanties.” 


7s. 6d. net 


Author of “ Fig Blossom.” 


7s. Od. net. 
A tale of Jersey with a love story of unusual interest. 
THE GRAND TOUR 
By ROMER WILSON. 7s. 6d. net 


book, beaut Uuy 


R. A. KNOX. 7s. 6d. net. 


W. PETT RIDGE, 7s. 6d. net. 


NN 


Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS BOOKS 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C2. | 








Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid 


and 
“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 


upon us as a revelation."—The Guardian. 


and restoration of the hair are simple, 
vincing.’—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 











THE HUMAN HAIR: 


“The new facts related by the Professor have come 


“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
lucid, and con- 


the Hair" 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” & 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road 
Belgravia. Londom, S.W. 1, 
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The Nation 


and 


THE ATHEN/EUM 


oo 


REDUCTION OF PRICE TO 
6° 
WEEKLY 


Chis week’s issue contains 
BRITISH POLICY IN EUROPE 
J. M. KEYNES 


SARAH BERNHARDT 
LYTTON STRACHEY 


TO SPAIN 


SSeS 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF 

; ETC., ETC. 

i’ 

; Go avoid disappointment order 

of your newsagent TO-DAY 
PRNMMMHRE Meter ecee eet esate ada ee a dee eee 
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BT, BATSFORD’S NEW BOOKS 


ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE & WORK. 







By ERNEST Cc PU L. BROt DK, Author of ‘“ The English 
Countryside. af Containi 50 pages, with 190 Illustrations 
printed in sepia. St aah Quarto. Cloth gilt. Price 16s. net. 











In htful volume we he country folk in all the variety 
of work , farm, hill, c« m » moor, woodland, and seaside, 
n the on the road nd in the lane, bargaining and 





trading. i . . an 

ading, in sport, festivals, and outings. Mr. Pulbrook writes fully 
of the he country crafts, = e-making, smithing, and many another; 
he also describes many curious old customs which have survive; 


ENGLISH CHURCH FITTINGS, FURNITURE, 
AND ACCESSORIES. 


By J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., 





F.S.A., Author of “ The English 






Parish Church.” With an Illustrated Introduction by AyMER 
VALLAN( M.A F.S.A., Author of “ The Old Colleges of 
n Large 8vo, Containing 320 pages, with 274 I)lustra- 


loth gilt. Price 21s. net. 
formative, illustrated account of the objects of interest which 
e seen in and around the old Parish Church. 


ON | MAKING AND COLLECTING ETCHINGS. 


A Handbook for Etchers, Students, and Collectors, written by 
Members of the Print Societ at ad on it together and edited by 
E. HE SKET i HUBBARD, R.O.I. , A.R.W.A. Second Edition, 
revised and re-ill: strated, Contai ning 194 pages, with 10 full- 
rage plates and smaller diagrams in the text. Large 8vo, boards, 
lot ack, Price 21s. net 


ENGLISH INTERIORS FROM SMALLER 














HOUSES of the XVIIth—xXIXth Centuries 
(1660-1820). 


By M. JOU RDAIN, Author of “ Decoration and Furniture in 
England d uring the Later XVIIIth Century,” etc. Containing 
“ $ Pages, with 200 Illustrations finely printed in sepia from 
specia ily prepared photogr ap »hs and drawings. Royal Quarto 
(123 i -), cloth gil Price 24s. net. 







Ta brie of introductory text, ref ferri ng to social life, and showing 
and ideas of contemporary designers, the author presents a 
continu ous series of complete interiors, followed by important 
prtions devoted to all the chief features of the Interior, such as 
canelling and Wall Treatment; Staircases; Halls, Passages, and 
_ 4or8; oorways and Doors; Windows; Ceilings and Plaster 
~Scoration ; mney Pieces, etc. 

‘uustrated particulars of the above and New Catalogue 
free on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., Publishers, 
$4. High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


Chi 





well be sent 
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ARK TWAIN said that 
it was an excellent 
thing to havea natural- 

ist’s opinion about the habits, 
behaviour, and mental pro- 
cesses of a bug; but that for 
sheer competence he would 
much rather have the opinion 
of the bug. 


HE observations of a Stubbs, of a 

Freeman, or a Green, represent the view 
of the naturalist upon the bug, and are, 
after their kind, invaluable and indispens- 
able. The observations of “PUNCH” 
on current life represent most largely the 
mass intuition—flexible, temperate, humor- 
ous, shrewd, penetrating, and, in the main, 
just and kindly—and this, too, is indispens- 
able. Hence it is the virtue of “* PUNCH ” 
that it gives one so much of the bug’s 
opinion of its own life and its relation to 
the world at large. 


The men on the Staff of “PUNCH” are 
not only humanitarians and humorists, but 
historians as well. They have the sense of 
history, and apply it almost unerringly to 
contemporary affairs. 


To people of culture and discrimination 
“PUNCH” is essential. No other paper 
in the world gives such a clear and accurate 
view of events as they are understood at 
the moment of their happening, and of 
history, as it were, in the making. 


Tell your Newsagent to 
deliver “PUNCH” 


to you 
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Wan. BLACK WOOD & Sony 
NOTABLE BOOKS 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF —— 


NOVELS BY NEIL MUNRO, 


the famous writer of Scottish Romances, 




















3s. 6d. net each. 





THE DAFT DAYS. DOOM CASTLE: A Romance. 
CHILDREN OF TEMPEST. FANCY FARM. 
JOHN SPLENDID. THE NEW ROAD. 
SHOES OF FORTUNE. JAUNTY JOCK, and other 
THE LOST PIBROCH, and cther Stories. 

Sheiling Stories. GILIAN THE DREAMER. 

Mr. Neil Munro is a novelist of the highest rank in the field of English Literature. His romantic vision and_ perception 
character, his mastery of language as a means of conveying his pictures of Life with charm and clear-cut en iphasis ‘ial 
ability to gain and hold his reader's sympathy and attention entitle his work to be placed beside that of Stevenson, Mer 
and Thomas Hardy. Although in England his books are not suthciently weil known, his brother Scots all over the wo, 


know and appreciate the work of this consummate artist. 

WHEN KINGS RODE TO DELHI, By GABRIELLE FESTING, Author of “ Strangy 
within the Gates,” etc. Os. net. (In the press 

MRS. SIMPSON. By N. C. McK. 1s. net 

COLLECTED POEMS. By STEPHEN GWYNN. (In the press 

WITH THE 48TH DIVISION IN ITALY. By Lircr-Coroxer GEORGE HEYR 
BARNETT, C.M.G., D.S.O. With Illustrations. (Ln the pre 


SOME STANDARD BOOKS. 
THE OPERATIONS OF WAR. By Generar Sir EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, Kep 
K.C.M.G. A New Epition proucutT vp To THE Latest REQUIREMENTS. By Major-Gen 
Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 30s. net. 


“Sir Edward Hamley’s great work upon ‘The Operations of War’ is one familiar to all military students Wher 





appcared it was at once acknowledged to be the maste rpiece of a master mind, and it has never since lost its h« on those § 
whom its brilliant pages were penned. The manner in which Hamley deduced and exp ‘lai ned the great princip! les of war, ar 
the consummate ability with which he illustrated them, left nothing to desire.’"—Army and Navy Gacsette. 


THE DUAL MANDATE IN BRITISH TROPICAL AFRICA. 
By Rr. Hoy. Sir F. LUGARD, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 42s. net. 


“A book so comprehensive in its treatment and broad in its conception that it easily ranks as the most important contributia: 
to the science of tropical administration that has been written in the English language.”—Rovya! Colonial Institute Journa! 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Vol. I. 10s. 6d. net. Thinl 
Impression. Vol. II. 15s. net. Second Impression. Vol. III. 15s. net. Vol. IV. 20s. net. 

THE BOOK OF THE FARM. By JAMES MACDONALD, F.R.S.F. In3 Volumes. Each Volum 
sold se parately. P rice 25s. each net. Vor. I. Lanp anv 1Ts Eguipment.—Vor. II. Farw Crors.—Vot. JIT. Fars Liy 


THE FORESTER. By JOHN NISBET, D.dEc. In 2 Volumes. With 285 Illustrations. Price 45 | 


net. A Practical Treatise on British Forestry and Arboriculture for Landowners, Land Agents a 
Foresters. 
THE. ELEMENTS OF BRITISH FORESTRY. By JOHN NISBET, D.&c. Crow 
Svo. Price 6s. 6d. net. A Handbook for Forest Apprentices and Students of Forestry. 
FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. py A.T. GILLANDERS, F.E.S. With 354 Illustrations. Second 
Impression. Demy 8vo. Price 15s. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By FRED V. THEOBALD, 


M.A. (Cantab.). With numerous Illustrations, Third and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 
10s. 6d. net. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY CONTAINS 











From the OGutposts— Sea Ghosts. By G. H. Gandy. 

Pongon, By “ Craigellachie.” ” Mackye.” By F. Rainsford-Hannay. 
The Devil's Assistant. - By Kenneth MacNichol. A Fortnight in Indo-China. By . Powell. 
Skeletta and the W hite Knight.—V.-\) Hl. The Commodore. 
By Isobel Jamieson. By A. C. Wratislaw, C.B., C.M.G., CBE 
Sir Robert Hart. By A. M. Musings without Method— 
An Experiment in Adventure. By Jan Gordon. Sarah Bernhardt—Mr. Winston Churchill. 
Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “Blackwood’s Magazine” sent post frec for 30s. yearly or 15s. for 6 months 
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